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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

Proposed Archaeological Survey of Egypt. — At the November 
meeting of the Egypt Explor. Fund, Mr. F. LI. Griffith presented a paper, 
in which he proposed a complete survey and index of the monuments of 
Egypt, taking each city, its tombs and temples, as a whole ; he impressed 
the importance of this, in view of the daily ruin of monuments. His pro- 
gram is for explorers to pass from one end of the country to the other, 
verifying the accounts of travellers, searching out new monuments and 
describing those already known, collecting place names, issuing temporary 
reports and monographs, and finally gathering all the evidence into one 
connected survey. The meeting passed a resolution " approving the sug- 
gestion of an archaeological survey of Egypt and referring the matter to 
the Committee." — Academy, Dec. 14. 

Scarabs of the First Dynasty. — Professor Sayce purchased at Qeneh 
a somewhat worn scarab of immature art : it bears the name of the seventh 
king of the First Dynasty, called Semempses by Manetho. The name is 
expressed by the same curious hieroglyph that is used to represent it in the 
list of kings at Abydos. On either side of the name is the royal uraeus, 
the uraeus on the left-hand side standing on the basket. When looking over 
some Egyptian antiquities belonging to Mrs. Miller-Morison, Prof. S. came 
across a scarab precisely like his own, except that it was rather larger and 
was of stone instead of composition. It had been purchased two years ago 
at Abydos. Prof. S. believes that these came from the same tomb, and 
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are witnesses that a monument of the First Dynasty still exists or recently 
existed in the neighborhood of Qeneh. — Academy, Oct. 26. 

Ahnas-el-Medineh = Hebakleoupolis. — Professor Erman of the Berlin 
Museum having renounced his prior claim to excavate at this place in 
favor of the Egypt Explor. Fund, M. Naville is at present exploring that 
site, which has been chosen for this season's work. Ahnas is the site of 
the great city Herakleoupolis, at the entrance of the Fayum ; which , after 
Memphis and Helioupolis, was probably the most important city north of 
the Thebaid. When, in the viii dynasty, Memphis lost its preeminence, 
the Egyptian Monarchy passed first to Herakleoupolis, before it estab- 
lished itself at Thebes. — Academy, Dec. 14. 

Alexandria. — Fragments ofaHyksos Statue. — Some fragments of a statue 
of a Hyksos have been found near Pompey's column, at Alexandria, and 
have been transported to the Museum in Cairo. — Chronique des Arts, 
1889, No. 33. 

Tell-Ba8ta=Boubastis. — Count d'Hulst has returned to Tell-Basta to 
resume the work which has been suspended during the summer. Unfor- 
tunately, during his absence the sculptured slabs bearing representations 
of the human figure have been sadly battered and defaced by the fanatical 
Mohammedans of the neighborhood. — Athenaeum, Sept. 21. 

The Committee of the Egypt Explor. Fund, anxious to preserve as many 
as possible of the beautiful basreliefs found in the Festival Hall and in the 
Hall of Osorkon (see Journal, vol. in, pp. 413-18; vol. iv, pp. 192-4), 
have offered to present slabs to local provincial (British) museums, which 
will guarantee the cost of transport. Seven blocks are being brought over 
on these terms : two for Bolton, one each for Manchester, Greenock, Tam- 
worth, York, and Canada, the transport expenses of which are paid by per- 
sons interested in the respective museums. These basreliefs are similar to 
the one presented last year to the British Museum, The Committee have 
also taken it upon themselves to offer a selection of objects from Tell-Basta 
to the Berlin Museum and to the Louvre. — Academy, Dec. 14. 

Cairo. — Researches on the period of the Arabian Conquest.— A subscrip- 
tion has been opened in order to undertake excavations in Cairo, especially 
with the object of discovering archaeological data regarding the period of 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. They will be directed by Count 
d'Hulst. Corbett Bey, the Khedive's private secretary, who has made a 
specialty of the topography of the city, has already selected a number ot 
promising points for excavation. — Ghron. des Arts, 1889, No. 33. 

El-Fustat (Old Cairo). — Previous to the middle of January, Count 
d'Hulst is to excavate on the site of the first Muslim capital of Egypt, 
EI-Fust&t, two miles south of Cairo and immediately adjoining the old 
fortress of Egyptian Babylon. This excavation has for its object the de- 
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termination of the sequence of Persian and Arab lustre-ware by the dis- 
covery of specimens at different levels in sites of known date. — Academy, 
Dec. 14. 

Tell Kahun. — At the Dec. 5 meeting of the Arch. Institute (London), 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell described the stone implements lately brought by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie from Kahun. Among them were the axe, adze, saw, 
sickle, and knife. The derivation of the hieroglyphs from these imple- 
ments was described, showing that very little change had occurred from 
the earliest known symbolic forms to these implements in use 2600 B. c. — 
Athenceum, Dec. 14. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has arrived in Egypt, and resumed work at Tell 
Kahun, the site which last year yielded the earliest papyri, domestic ob- 
jects, and potsherds inscribed with alphabetical characters, lately exhibited 
in London. — Academy, Oct. 26. 

Siut. — Inscriptions of the necropolis. — Discovery of a record oftheSera- 
Meoupolite line of Kings. — Mr. F. LI. Griffith reported to the Egypt Ex- 
plor. Fund (Nov. 29) the results of his studies of the rock-cut tombs at 
Siut. He has been, for more than two years, collecting the scattered rem- 
nants of inscriptions cut or painted on the walls of tombs in this great 
necropolis in or about the xxv century b. c. By means of these texts, 
it has been possible to localize with certainty the long-sought dynasties 
of Herakleoupolis, which Manetho placed, as the ix and x, between the 
Memphite kings of the Early Monarchy and the Theban kings of the Mid- 
dle Monarchy : at the least computation, there were 23 kings, who reigned 
285 years. Not a single monumental trace of these had been observed un- 
til Mr. Griffith — acting upon a suggestion of M. Maspero, that the tombs 
of Siut were of the age of the Herakleou polite kings — studied these inscrip- 
tions. Once there were many inscribed tombs, now there are only four, 
but copies of inscriptions now destroyed are found in the great Description 
de Vfigypte and in drawings at the British Museum. According to the 
Description the tombs were almost complete in 1799, since when the facades 
have been blasted away, the square pillars broken down, many inscriptions 
entirely destroyed and the remnant injured. The first inscription which 
showed that at that time Herakleoupolis was the capital is that of Kheti, 
who says : " Siut was contented under my administration, Heracleopolis 
Magna praised God for me, Upper and Lower Egypt said, this is the wis- 
dom of a great prince." Siut is 150 miles from Heracleopolis Magna. 
The entire series of tombs may be divided into two groups : the one sim- 
ple, showing a predominance of the names of Tefaba and Kheti, of the 
Herakleoupolite dynasties ; the other complex in design, with the name of 
Hept'efa, belonging to the reign of Usertesen of the xn dynasty. Kheti 
son of Tefaba was high in favor with the king Ka-meri-ra, whom he accom- 
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panied on an expedition to the south, and from whom he received the com- 
mission to rebuild the temple of Apuat. In another tomb was buried 
another Kheti, probably his son, who lived in a more peaceful time. The 
earliest of these nobles, Tefaba, lived in a troubled period of civil war, and 
many of his exploits are narrated. — Academy, Dec. 14. 

ALGERIA. 

Cherchell. — Excavations at the thermae. — M.Waille has continued his 
excavations on the site called the Thermal Palace. He has reached the 
great central hall and cleared two new halls to the west of it, thus finish- 
ing the work. He found a fine marble statue, perhaps of Ceres, a helmet- 
ed head that has an Amazonian character, and fragments of an inscription 
in large letters with the name of the Emperor Trajan : they have been 
placed in the museum. — Ghron. des Arts, 1889, No. 33; Revue Critique, 
No. 43. 

TUNISIA. 

Carthage. — The Phoenician Necropolis of Byrsa. — The discovery by 
Father Delattre of an early Phoenician necropolis on Mt. Byrsa has been 
mentioned in pp. 84, 201-2. Further excavations were carried on last 
summer and described before the Academie des Inscriptions, on Nov. 8. 
Other tombs of the Phoenician period were opened and found to contain 
an amphora of gilt bronze, scarabsei of Egyptian style, and figurines of 
terracotta belonging to a class represented up to the present only by fig- 
urines found in Syria and at Rhodos : this series of statuettes is still Asiatic 
in attributes and costume, but already show the influence of Greek art and 
of what M. Heuzey terms the choc en retour of Hellenism. — Revue Cri- 
tique, 1889, No. 46. 

Hammam Derradji= Bulla Reqia. — Excavations have been carried on 
for more than a year at Bulla Regia, the present Hammam Derradji, near 
Souk el-arba. They have been in charge of Dr. Carton under the super- 
vision of the Direction of Antiquities. M. Rene 1 de la Blanchere reported 
on them to the .4 cad. des Inscriptions on Oct. 4. A large number of small 
objects have been found, including about 600 terracotta lamps, 40 to 50 
bronze mirrors (four of which have a cover decorated with subjects in re- 
lief), engraved stones, etc. They will all be placed in the Alaoui Museum, 
at the Bardo. — Revue Critique, 1889, No. 41. 



ASIA. 

HINDUSTAN. 

Mathura. — The excavations in the Kankali Tila at Mathura, which 
last year brought us the remarkable inscription dated in the seventh year 
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of Shahi Kanishka, were resumed in January and February by Dr. A. 
Fuhrer. His results are again highly interesting and important. Besides 
numerous valuable sculptures of the Indo-Scythian and later periods, epi- 
graphic proof has been found showing that the temple buried under the 
mound belonged to the Svetambaras, as well as further evidence corrobo- 
rating the statements of the Kalpasutra regarding the early subdivisions 
of the Jaina monks. Their ancient Ganas, Kulas, and S'akhas are men- 
tioned in four votive inscriptions exhibiting the well-known characters 
and the peculiar mixed dialect of the Indo-Scythian period, and probably 
range between the years A. d. 100 and 173. The names of the Jaina 
schools which they give are mostly the same as those which occur on the 
documents found in former years. Inscription No. II, which is incised on 
the base of a female statue, records the dedication of an image of Saras- 
vati. Statues of the Vagdevata, or goddess of speech, are common in mod- 
ern Jaina temples, and they occur even in the caves. We now learn that 
the worship of Sarasvatl was considered orthodox by the S'vetambaras 
before the second century A. D. Also, the mention of the Vaird or Vajrd 
S'akha in the inscriptions Nos. II and III possesses some value for Indian 
chronology. According to the later Jaina Theravalis, its founder, Vaj- 
racharya, lived in the first century a. d., the date of his death being 
usually given as 584 after Vira or Vikramasamvat 114. If this statement 
is worth anything, it is now evident that the year 84 of the era of the 
Indo-Scythians, in which No. II was incised, must fall later than 
Vikramasamvat 114. Hence, the era of the Indo-Scythian kings cannot 
be the so-called Vikramasamvat of 56! b. c. On the other hand, its iden- 
tification with the S'akasamvat of a. d. 78£ is perfectly possible. Dr. 
Fuehrer's new discoveries show that the Kankali Tila has by no means 
yielded up all its treasures. Its further excavation should certainly be 
proceeded with as soon as possible. The exploration of the ruins of one 
of the oldest Jaina temples would without a doubt completely free their 
creed from the suspicion of being a modern offshoot of Buddhism. — 
Academy, June 1. 

Aroh/eologioal Survey of India. — We have received the following Sur- 
vey Reports. 

Dr. E. Hultzsch, Epigraphist of the Survey, makes a Progress Report 
for Feb. and March, 1889. Accompanied by a Brahman Assistant, he 
visited Gooty and Tirupati. 

Tirupati. — The numerous inscriptions of the temple at Lower Tirupati 
were left uncopied, as they belong to the later kings of Vijayanagara and 
possess scarcely any historical importance. The temple on the holy mount- 
ain ( Tirumalai) of Upper Tirupati is presumably of a more ancient date. 
As Europeans are not permitted to enter it, the task of copying the 
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Tirumalai inscriptions devolved on the Assistant, who took impressions of 
the most important. But the Mahant of Tirupati withheld from him, 
though he is a Brahmin, the permission to enter the innermost prakara. 
Endeavors to obtain a view of the copper-plate grants, of which the temple 
is supposed to possess two cart-loads (Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, vol. I, 
p. 153), were equally unsuccessful. An appendix contains a provisional 
list of those Tirumalai inscriptions which were copied (Nos. 53-74) : they 
were in the Telegu, Canarese, Tamil, and Grantha languages. The most 
curious among them are modern and very faulty copies of four Chola in- 
scriptions (Nos. 61 to 64), which were made in the time of Vira-Narasim- 
hadeva-Yadavaraya on the occasion of a rebuilding of the temple. The 
originals seem to have contained grants to Tiruvengada-deva, the deity of 
Tirumalai. Consequently, it is very probable that the temple was already 
in existence in the time of the Chola kings Rajaraja and Rajendra-Chola. 
There are also fragments of two inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya-deva 
(Nos. 70 and 72). Most of the remaining inscriptions belong to the second 
Vijayanagar dynasty. Two of them (Nos. 65 and 66) mention gifts made 
by Chinnaji-Amma and Tirumalamma, two queens of Krishnaraya. Three 
others (Nos. 53 to 55) record that Krishnaraya attacked Prataparudra- 
Gajapati, pursued him as far as Kondavidu and captured the fort of 
Udayagiri. 

Gooty. — On the way to Tirupati, Dr. Hultzsch visited the fort of 
Gooty, where he discovered three very rough rock-inscriptions in Cana- 
rese of Tribhuvanamalladeva, i. e., of the Western Chalukya king Vik- 
ramaditya VI, surnamed Tribhuvanamalla, and succeeded in making 
out the dates of two of them. These dates are recorded in the new era 
started by Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya- Vikrama-varsha, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fleet's researches (Indian Antiquary, vol. vin), began with 
the king's accession in A. d. 1075-76. The two inscriptions are dated in 
the 46th and 47th years, which corresponded to the Cyclic years Plava and 
Subhakrit, i. e., A. d. 1121-22 and 1122-23. Close to the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya VI, there is a short rock-inscription (No. 52 of 1888-89) 
which, as noticed by Mr. Sewell (Lists of Antiquities, vol. I, p. 150), men- 
tions the Vijayanagara king Bukka (Buhhakshonibhartri). It consists of 
six lines which contain one Sanskrit verse in praise of " the best of 
mountains called Guttidurga," or the fort of Gooty. 

Mr. A. Rea, First Assistant, presents Progress Reports, Dec, 1888 to 
July, 1889. Mr. Rea's tour during the months of Dec. and Jan. was sin- 
gularly prolific in discoveries of ancient Buddhist remains at places where 
they were least suspected to exist. Those of the stupas at Franguladinne 
and Garikipad, and of a structural Buddhist temple at Chezarla, are of 
great interest and importance. 
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Franguladinne (Kistna district). — The large Buddhist stupa discovered 
here last season was excavated, and a number of finely-sculptured marbles 
were found, which will be placed in the Madras Museum. Another small 
Buddhist stupa was discovered on the site, but only the foundations remain, 
and, as the mound is low, probably all the sculptures have been removed. 
Chezarla. — The principal temple is of great antiquity and sanctity, and 
dedicated to Kapotesvarasvami. It is a curious medley of 35 small shrines 
scattered promiscuously around a double courtyard. The main shrine is a 
remarkable structure of unusual design and very ancient. It is apsidal-ended 
on the west, and square on the east or entrance end. The roof is barrel- 
vaulted ; the vault being returned around the apsidal end. The walls of 
the inner court are 5i ft. thick, and built of large polygonal blocks. 

Structural Buddhist Ghaitya. — The discovery here of a complete struct- 
ural Buddhist Chaitya is of the first importance ; and the inscriptions and 
sculptures are of interest. Mr. Bea found remains of an ancient, but now 
extinct, industry in the manufacture of steel ; saw some interesting burial 
customs, relics of those in use in prehistoric times ; and gleaned a number 
of ancient legends concerning the village. 

Garipad. — In a mound here was made the important discovery of an 
ancient Buddhist stupa, possibly dating prior to the Christian era. The 
excavation is now finished as far as it can be carried out at present. A 
trench has been dug round the circle, which has been found to be 80 ft. 
in diameter, with sculptured marble slabs standing in position almost con- 
tinuously around. A number of these are almost complete, and have 
sculpture of a very archaic type. 

Pedda Ganjam. — Discovery of Stupa JVo. 3. — The discovery of these re- 
mains was first announced in December, 1888. It forms the third of this 
class of Buddhist relics found at the Franguladinne mounds. If not ex- 
tensive, and but little of it remaining, it shews some interesting features 
and is important in helping to prove the previous existence of a large 
Buddhist settlement at the place. Excavation of Buddhist Stupa No. 1. — 
The building bore evident traces in the portions first exposed of having 
been partly demolished, and the bricks and sculptures removed to be used 
in the construction of other works, as was the case at Amaravati. This 
is shown by the absence of the majority of the marble sculptures that 
would once adorn the building. These cannot wholly be accounted for, 
even by the great quantity of fragments which were found at all points 
around the circumference. Noticeable among these is the large number 
of exquisitely carved heads which have been knocked off the images ; this 
might point to the Muhammadans as having taken their share in the 
destruction, when this part of the country was overrun by their armies. 
Notwithstanding, the remains of the stupa now existing are sufficient to 
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allow us to picture what were the proportions of the complete building. The 
only sculptures which have remained at all intact are certain of those 
round the face of the basement. They are nearly all stupa slabs, and are 
specially interesting in that they probably represent the stupa as it stood 
complete when worship was carried on by the Buddhists. These slabs 
were standing erect in their places, firmly secured to the brickwork by 
mortar. From fragments found, it is evident that large statues of Buddha, 
similar to those found at Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, existed here. 
Five pieces of marble have letters of inscriptions dating about the third 
cent., a. d. The Report describes fully the sculptures of eight of the 
white, marble slabs. 

Guntupalle. — During 1888 and 1889, excavation has been carried on 
in the Buddhist remains, here, discovered by Robert Sewell, Esq., in 
1886, and reported in the Journal (vol. in, p. 151). When fully 
excavated, these remains will form one of the most remarkable groups in 
India. The mounds number 35, covering at least as many buildings. 
Several mounds have been tapped. A large structural chaitya, in Mound 
No. 1, has been partially excavated. It is the fourth of its kind, and 
the largest structural chaitya as yet discovered in India : the date may 
be about 50 a. d. The internal plan near the apse is peculiar, and dif- 
ferent from any such building yet found. The doorway is recessed 
back from a massive projection on each side, and has a jamb of moulded 
bricks forming a semi-octagonal pilaster up each ingoing. On each side 
of these was a statue ; a fine one of Buddha on the left, and a stiffly 
carved figure in stone, on the right ; these stood in niches above the base- 
ment. A Stone Stupa, in Mound No. 7, has been entirely uncovered. The 
stupa stands on a carved platform. Treasure-seekers had dug a hole 
through the dome, and the stone relic-casket was found near the top of the 
mound. It is cylindrical in shape with moulded top and bottom, and 
slightly convex. The cavity was filled with earth, and at the bottom 
were the following relics — several pieces of a corroded cylindrical copper 
vessel, about 2i inches in diameter; a large white crystal hexagonal 
double-pointed bead ; a miniature gold bowl ; and two small gold orna- 
ments inside the gold bowl. On the floor of the stupa, the following 
objects were found — a portion of the crowning stone umbrella with lotus 
ornament in centre; the pillar or shaft which supported it; a hemis- 
pherical stone with aperture on the apex, perhaps the dome of a miniature 
dagoba ; a stone dagoba ; a long stone with three carved heads ; a piece 
of a circular pedestal on a square base ; a portion of a stone rail-post with 
slots for the cross-bars ; a marble slab with a figure of Buddha ; and the 
arched upper part of slab which seems to fit the above. The simplicity 
of construction in this stupa and the archaic style of the marble sculp- 
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tures mark it as of very early date, probably during the first century of 
the Christian era. [Indian items are furnished by Robert Sewell, Esq., of 
the Madras Civil Service.] 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Anteriority of Babylonian Metronomics. — An important article 
on ancient metrology has appeared in the Transactions of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Berlin (for March, 1889) from the pen of Dr. Lehmann. 
The author's knowledge of Assyrian gives him an advantage over his 
predecessors in the same field of research. He has cleared up the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto surrounded the Babylonian system of weights 
and measures; and he has shown that the Egyptian system, instead of 
being the origin of that of Babylonia, as Brugsch maintained, presupposes 
the sexagesimal system of the latter. The importance of this conclusion 
for the history of early culture need not be pointed out. It indicates the 
existence of commercial intercourse between Babylonia and Egypt at a 
time of which we have, at present, no contemporaneous records, and car- 
ries us back into what is still a prehistoric age. — Academy, Nov. 2. 

ARABIA. 

Inscriptions of the Sinaitic Peninsula. — M. G. Beneclite, member 
of the French archaeological school at Cairo, was charged, a little while ago, 
by the French Academy of Inscriptions, to explore the Sinaitic peninsula 
in search of rock-cut inscriptions for the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
The explorer followed the northern route, or " itinerary of Niebuhr," up 
to the woods of the sacred mountains ; he returned through the Teiran, 
bringing back 950 texts, mostly inedited. The northern region is poor, 
supplying only 150 texts ; the richest epigraphic regions are the Teiran 
and the Mukhatted. The inscriptions are found at natural camping-places 
more frequently than on heights, and seem not only to be traces of pilgrim- 
ages but to have a wider significance. The Christian symbols, which ap- 
peared to some explorers to be connected with several of these inscriptions, 
were shown to be distinct from them. — Chron. desArts, 1889, No. 33. 

SYRIA. 

Abila (Hauran). — Mr. Schumacher writes a memoir for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (July, 1889) entitled A bila of the Decapolis, in which he 
describes certain ruins in the west part of the high plateau of the Hauran 
which had not been visited since Seetzen in 1806, and which he identi- 
fies as Abila of the Decapolis. The entire ruin is generally known as El- 
Kueilby; the hill to the north is also named Tell AMI (Abila) and that 
to the south Tell Umm eWamad. The site is built over these two hill-sum- 
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nrits surrounded by wadies. Tell Abil contains many heaps of hewn stones, 
foundations of large buildings, fragments of columns and capitals, but no 
distinct ruin which could be planned : this hill was surrounded by a well- 
masoned wall which enclosed a space of about 2£ acres. There appear to 
be remains of a large bridge connecting it with the neighboring hill of 
Umm el-'amad. The first monument visible on the latter hill is a temple 
or a basilica: fragments of columns lie about, with fine capitals and bases ; 
unfortunately, the best are carved in crumbling limestone. These capi- 
tals are interesting as variations, in a variety of designs, from the regular 
orders, some (especially with palm leaves) approaching the Corinthian. 
The presence of a cross on the largest capital makes it probable that this 
was a Christian basilica. The building was rectangular, being 152 ft. long 
by about 97 ft. wide. It was divided into three aisles by two rows of twelve 
columns each, of which six still remain in situ, built of basalt and lime- 
stone. This plan is more like that of a basilica — Pagan or Christian — than 
that of a temple. Descending from the hill to the Wddy el-kueilby, we first 
come to a large theatre with a widest diameter of 240 ft. : the rows of seats 
faced northeast, and, in erecting them, the configuration of the slope was 
made use of. Next to this is another ruin, probably a court of justice, 
carefully built, of rectangular shape, inclosing a cistern. Beyond are 
several other ruins : next to the theatre are the remains of a second monu- 
ment of Christian origin, a basilica, of which the walls and apse yet stand 
to a height of 2 to 3 feet. It is a rectangular building, of a single aisle, 
81 ft. long and 62 ft. wide ; the apse having a radius of 16 ft., giving a 
total length of 97 ft. There are no traces of columns or decoration. 

On the slopes are numerous sepulchral caves cut out of the soft lime- 
stone rock, consisting usually of one, sometimes of two large chambers be- 
tween 18 and 36 ft. in length, from which project rows of cubicula, sarco- 
phagi, or loculi. In some cases the loculi are surrounded on three sides 
by benches. The ceilings of these caves are sometimes flat, sometimes with 
a low or a high round vault ; in one case, at least, with a pointed vault. 

Abila is mentioned by Josephus. It early became the seat of a promi- 
nent bishopric. Seetzen first identified the present site with this city. It 
is 12 miles from Gadara. 

PALESTINE. 

Galilee. — Mr. Schumacher reports the discovery, on the road between 
Haifa and Nazareth, of a rock-cut sepulchral chamber having four holdm 
containing four terracotta sarcophagi resembling that found at 'Abellin 
(see Quart. Statement, 1886, p. 80).— PEF, July 1889, p. 104. 

Jerusalem. — Large Oistern near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. — Dur- 
ing the past two years the existence of a large cistern has been known, 
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lying immediately to the east of the Palmer Street entrance to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and under the new Greek building erected on the 
site of the old Byzantine market. The earth and silt by which it was 
filled having been removed, its character and dimensions have been ascer- 
tained and briefly reported by Mr. Schick in the July Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. It proves to be 102 feet long, by 34£ 
■wide, and from 50 ft. deep at the eastern end to 34 at the western. Its 
roof is sustained by intersecting arches supported upon eighteen round piers 
in two rows, its rock floor is very uneven, and the flight of steps is at its 
■west end partly cut in the rock. Inasmuch as its masonary is not Jewish, 
Mohammedan or Crusading (vaults of the Crusaders surviving in the adja- 
cent Muristan for comparison), Mr. Schick concludes that it must be early 
Christian and date from the era when Constantine built the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is no less important, besides, for supplying the miss- 
ing one of those at least two reservoirs, which the Bordeaux Pilgrim, in the 
year 333 A. d., describes as situated beside the Basilica of Constantine — 
Ibidem modo jussu Constantini imperatoris basilica facta est, id est domini- 
cum, mirce pulehritudinis, habens ad lotus exceptoria unde aqua levatur, et 
balneum a tergo ubi infantes lavantur — one, the one long known, being the 
great cistern of Helena, attached to the convent of the Copts, east of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the other being this new recovery. As such it com- 
pletes the identification of the site of Constantine's Basilica with the site 
of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

A Cemetery and Catacombs. — Mr. Schick reports that on the brow of the 
Mount of Olives, overlooking the city, called, in Arabic, Kurm es-Saiad, 
and from time immemorial by the Latin Christians Viri Galilece, an ancient 
Christian cemetery has been discovered containing three rows of well-built 
masonry tombs. Also, not far off, an extensive series of catacombs has been 
opened, which the Greek Bishop Epiphanios thinks may be the rock Peri- 
stereon mentioned by Josephus in describing the wall of circumvallation 
hastily built by the Roman army under Titus to complete the siege of the 
city. Some of these tombs are of Jewish origin, altered and used by Chris- 
tians who added greatly to their number. Their loculi most frequently 
occur in groups of three. Many crosses were cut in the rock, but what- 
ever inscriptions were engraved have beeen defaced. But a mosaic slab 
with a Greek inscription remains, together with both Jewish and Greek 
coins, and more than forty Roman tiles bearing a stamp conjectured by 
Mr. Schick to be that of the Tenth Legion, besides a number of jars, vases 
in glass and terracotta, and an iron spear-head. In the midst of these 
tombs are several small pools or tanks, probably intended to collect what- 
ever water might find its way into the catacombs during the rainy season. — 
N. Y. Independent, Nov. 28 ; PEF., July, 1889. 
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Discovery of an Ancient Church. — Mr. Schick reports the discovery of an 
ancient church opposite the barracks in Tarik Bab Sitti Maryam. West of 
the chapel of the Flagellation, there had been for many years a waste place 
containing debris covering ruins, and walled up on the side next the street. 
The Franciscans have removed this rubbish and laid bare the walls of a 
small church and some adjoining buildings erected around a small court- 
yard having the rock for its flooring. The walls of the church are five feet 
or more high. At the eastern end are three apses, in the northern of which 
an altar is still preserved. The flooring consists of large hard polished 
stones. The southwestern corner of the building rests on the eastern of 
the twin pools, and a cistern was erected there at a later period. — Pal. Ex- 
phr.Fund, July 1889, p. 104. 

Antiquities north of Damascus Gate. — The rock-cut channel discovered 
in the ground belonging to the Dominicans proves to be not an aqueduct 
connected with the ancient water-supply of the city, but a trench enclos- 
ing a solid mass of rock, c. 40 by 25 ft., being probably the commencement 
of the work of excavating a tank or cistern, done in the Jewish period. 
Another pool was afterwards discovered by the monks to the south of this 
incomplete one (that was examined by Mr. Schick) and separated from it by 
a wall of rock five ft. thick. This pool is also cut in the rock, but, owing 
to the shelving of the rock, the s. w. corner is formed of a wall of hewn 
stones, amongst which are two pieces of pillar shafts, which Mr. Schick 
regards as proof that the pool was in use in Crusading times. — Pal. Explor. 
Fund, July, 1889. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Hissaklik. — "Is Schliemann's Troy a necropolis t" — Capt. Ernst Botti- 
cher has for several years been publicly and in print sustaining the theory 
that Schliemann's Troy is only a necropolis for incineration ; that the walls, 
towers, palaces and temples of the akropolis of Ilion are an illusion ; that 
the stratum of ashes, the quantity of cinerary urns and half-bumed bones, 
are other proofs of cremation. In fact, he points out that no traces of a 
city have been found outside the supposed akropolis. He thus flatly con- 
tradicts Dr. Dorpfeld. Now, Dr. Schliemann has invited Capt. Botticher 
to go to Hissarlik with Dr. Dorpfeld in order to investigate the question 
on the spot. Besides, Dr. Schliemann has announced his proposal to re- 
new the excavations of Hissarlik in the presence of a committee of savants 
sent by the academies of Germany, France, Italy, etc. The French Acad6- 
mie des Inscriptions has accepted Dr. Schliemann's invitation to send one 
of its members to be present at the new excavations which he intends to 
undertake on the site of Hissarlik. The Athenamm of Dec. 14 states that 
Dr. S. began his fresh investigations on November 25. 
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Retraction by Capt. Botticher. — This examination took place during the 
first week in December, Dr. Schliemann being accompanied by Dr. Dorp- 
feld. There were also present, as arbitrators, Prof. George Niemann, of 
the Vienna Academy ; and Major Steffen, of the Prussian Artillery. In 
the course of the examination, which was most thoroughly carried out, 
Capt. Botticher withdrew his charge that Dr. Schliemann had tampered 
with the remains ; and the two arbitrators have now signed a formal docu- 
ment, to the effect that, in their opinion, the remains are not those of a 
necropolis, as alleged by Capt. Botticher, but of an inhabited town, in- 
cluding a temple and halls. — Academy, Jan. 18, 1890. 



EUROPE. 
GREECE. 



Athens.— Recent Discoveries. — In the July number of the official Ae\- 
Ttov apxcuokoyiKov, several interesting discoveries are announced. In the 
later walls and gateways around the west end of the Akropolis, now com- 
pletely demolished, several inscriptions have been found, some of them of 
topographic importance. One is an interesting dedication to Aphrodite 
of the sixth century ; another consists of some portions of an architectural 
member in the form of an architrave, but once resting on a wall, not on 
columns. On this is an inscription, apparently recording a dedication, by 
the people to Aphrodite, of the statues of the priests and priestesses of a cer- 
tain family. It belongs to the fourth century b. c. These were both found 
among the walls south of the Beul6 gate, and, though not in situ, had pro- 
bably not been moved far from their original position. They may be added 
to those already found in this neighborhood from the same precinct. Two 
other inscriptions belong to the neighboring shrine of Demeter Chloe. One 
of these had been copied by Chandler, and built in since his time ; the other 
is new, and records that Isidolos, in accordance with a dream, dedicated a 
statue, rijv (did he not mean TyjvV) Kovporpocpov, to Demeter Chloe and 
Kora. Thus we have some topographic indications, though not very defi- 
nite ones. Another inscription from the same walls is in honor of a Clau- 
dius Illyrius, who, as Dr. Lolling points out, is probably identical with the 
musician or poet Illyrius, who is said in an inscription to have fortified 
Athens-with his lyre, as Amphion fortified Thebes. In the new inscrip- 
tions more. details as to name and family are given, and these have enabled 
Professor Mommsen to assign his date to the third century of our era; and 
thus he may be connected with the repairs of the fortifications of the city 
and Akropolis under Valerian, when the Beul6 gate was probably erected. 
— E. A. G. mAthenaum, Nov. 2. 
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British School. — The committee of the British School at Athens have 
offered a studentship of £50 for one year, entailing three months' residence 
at Athens, to be awarded by the University of Oxford. — Academy, Oct. 19. 

Lykosoura. — E. A. G[ardner] writes from Athens to the Athenaeum of 
Nov. 23: The excavations at Lykosoura in Arkadia and the discovery 
of the Temple of Despoina have already been noticed in the Athenceum. 
Details have now been published in the report by M. Kabbadias in the 
AeXriov, and from this report it appears that the results are of the highest 
importance and interest. We know from the description of Pausanias that 
this temple contained a group of seated figures of Demeter and Despoina, 
with Artemis and Anytos standing beside them — all apparently of colos- 
sal size — the work of that most interesting artist Damophon of Messene. 
Damophon carried on the traditions of the school of Pheidias into the 
fourth century; but hitherto he has been merely a name to us, and we 
have had no means of judging of his style, or of estimating how far he pre- 
served the spirit or the skill of his great master. Now, in this temple of 
Despoina, close to the basis which evidently supported this very group, 
have been found the following fragments : a female head of colossal size ; 
one female head and one male bearded head (of the type of Poseidon), also 
colossal, but rather smaller ; various fragments of colossal statues, includ- 
ing even hands holding the very attributes (a torch, a snake) described by 
Pausanias ; a large fragment of drapery with figures in relief, representing 
'female and male forms changed into different animals (a ram, an ass, a 
horse, etc.), a Nereid on a sea-monster, winged female forms of which one 
holds a torch, dolphins, eagles, and other birds ' ; fragments of the feet of 
a marble throne ; four female forms terminating in double tails of snakes 
or fishes, apparently the supports of a throne or table. M. Kabbadias 
seems to be fully justified in concluding that all these fragments, except 
the last four figures, belong to the identical group by Damophon of Mes- 
sene described by Pausanias. If this be the case, the gain to our knowledge 
of the history of sculpture is very great. Damophon has always been an 
interesting but shadowy personage, and the possession of original statues 
from his hand may lead to the most important results. 

Mykenai. — The excavations at and near Mykenai, carried on during 1887 
and 1888, are very fully reported in a late number of the 'E<pr]fieph apx<*-u>- 
XoyiKtj (1888, 3-4). The long and valuable paper is by Dr. Tsountas, and 
it is accompanied by several good plates. For the benefit of a larger pub- 
lic, a short but good summary of it is given in the Berl. phil Wochenschrifi, 
No. 44, including a reproduction of a map of the region about Mykenai 
which indicates all the sites excavated. The following is a brief summary 
of Dr. Tsountas' paper. 

From the middle of October until the end of the year 1887 and from 
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June to October 1888, fifty-two tombs similar to those of Nauplia and 
Sparta were excavated. There was one dome-tomb similar to the one near 
the Heraion and that at Menidi (the plan and the entrance are given in 
cuts). These tombs do not form one continuous nekropolis, but are divided 
into groups. Each group was probably the burial-place of one of the 
families or villages of which Mykenai consisted. As here, so elsewhere 
in Greece, each village probably had its own burial-place. These naturally 
lay between the villages. As the villages grew together into a city, these 
old burial-grounds came to be within the city limits, but were then no 
longer used, owing to lack of room and other considerations. This theory 
accounts for the presence of ancient graves in Athens. As Sparta was 
not surrounded by a wall, the early custom naturally survived long after 
it was abandoned elsewhere. The tombs at Mykenai contained articles of 
pottery, gold, silver, glass, ivory, bronze, iron, and stone, besides bones. 
From the position of the bones, it is probable that the bodies were left in 
a sitting or half-reclining posture. Ashes are found in the tombs, but in 
most cases not more than would come from torches carried for illumination. 
In one tomb the floor is all covered with ashes, but even then the bones 
discovered do not seem to have undergone cremation. It seems, therefore, 
not probable that cremation was practised ; certainly it was not cus- 
tomary. Twenty-five tombs are described in detail. Their shapes are not 
all alike, but the fundamental type is a rectangular chamber approached 
by a descending passage or Spo/un. Where the chambers are more than 
one, the smaller ones are usually to the right of the entrance, more rarely to 
the left. Many objects found in these tombs are published. [For a descrip- 
tion of these objects and for other details, see Journal, iv, pp. 498-500.] 
Tegea. — Ancient Mosaics. — Highly interesting are the most recent exca- 
vations of the French at Tegea, which M. Berard superintends, upon the 
site of an ancient Byzantine cemetery which, according to an inscription 
recently met with, seems to belong to the ninth century. A church found 
in ruins was fifty-five met. long. Near its north angle, has been laid bare 
an ancient mosaic pavement, belonging to Roman times rather than Byzan- 
tine, which deserves the attention of archaeologists both on account of its 
design and its excellent state of preservation. Its surface covers sixteen 
square met. ; the east side, however, is filled by an apse with a curve of a 
radius of four met. The centre of this apse is occupied by figures which 
are styled in an inscription 01 KAAOI KAIPOI, that is, the good seasons. 
A woman in the centre has on each side of her a child. The children 
stretch forth their hands and offer her a basket full of flowers. These 
figures are formed of grey, red, and deep blue stones. On the sides of the 
square are depicted the twelve months, each bearing its appropriate sym- 
bol, and between the figures are various ornaments. It is intended to re- 
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produce this interesting mosaic, and when that is done it will take its proper 
place among the late Greek representations of the months, a subject that 
has lately been investigated by Dr. J. Strzygofski, of Vienna, and Dr. B. 
Keil at Berlin. Besides this mosaic another has been found which has not 
yet been cleared. 

Temple of Apollo. — The Byzantine church is supposed to stand upon the 
ruins of an ancient temple. This idea seems to have been confirmed by 
the explorations, although Pausanias makes no mention af any such. The 
temple in question cannot be that of Athena Alea, which stood not far off". 
The nature of the temple appears to be settled by an inscription (one of 
the twenty found as yet), a psephisma of the fifth century, which speaks 
of " the temple of Apollo." Of the other inscriptions one relates to the 
evOvvai of a gymnasiarch. It contains a list of fifty Epheboi. Another 
mentions an artist named Philokrates, who worked at the altar and gilded 
the statue of Apollo. Now among the fragments of sculpture a piece of 
gilded marble has been found, which M. Berard regards as a piece of the 
gilt statue. Among the other finds are reliefs representing athletes and 
combatants. If one supposes that, according to the testimony of Pausanias, 
Skopas worked in Tegea, it must be considered a great piece of good for- 
tune that on the scene of the labors of the great sculptor should be found 
fragments of sculpture and architecture which very likely may throw new 
light on the master and his school. — Sp. Lambeos, in Athenceum, Oct. 26. 

Archaic Statue. — M. Berard has found an archaic statue of tufa repre- 
senting a female divinity seated with her hands resting on her thighs. 
This is a very rare type. — Cour. de Fart, 1889, No. 42. 

Termination of Excavations. — The AeAriov of October states that the ex- 
cavations by the French School in Arkadia have been brought to an end : 
the finds have been divided between Tegea and Tripolis. 

Vaphio. — The Tholos-tomb. — We take the following additional particu- 
lars and reflections with regard to this most interesting monument (see 
pp. 380-81) from the letter of the learned correspondent of the London 
Times (October 11) : " For the first time we have a tomb of the first 
importance of the great Achaian epoch, evidently a Royal tomb, probably 
untouched since the days when the funeral rites were finished. In 
the tombs of this kind which have been found, with their original con- 
tents intact, the finds have been deposited on the floor of earth or rock, 
as the case may be ; but here there was a grave in the earth a little to the 
left of the centre of the floor, of the form and size nearly of an ordinary 
grave of to-day, and in this were found the principal objects discovered. 
In this grave there was no indication of either ashes or bones, and Tsountas 
is of the opinion that the lapse of time had reduced the bones to dust. 
Covering the ground of the tomb were indications of incineration, charcoal, 
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and ashes, with bones, which may have come, he thinks, from the funeral 
piles on which the dead were burned, but it is also possible that they came 
from the burning of victims in honor of the dead, for the slight remains 
of bones did not suffice to show whether they were human or of the animals 
offered in sacrifice. 

" The find comprises fifty ' island stones,' some of which are of the most 
exquisite workmanship and design, the perforations bushed with gold but 
not mounted as rings; several rings of gold and bronze, of which one is 
similar to those in the Schliemann find, with intaglio of an Eastern design, 
and one with an engraved stone set in it ; some vases of silver, mounted in 
gold, of which the silver has almost disappeared by corrosion ; implements 
of bronze of the usual forms, and one of a form unique, so far as I know ; 
swords and knives, some known and some unique ; an immense collection 
of amethyst beads and some rings, which must have belonged to women ; 
objects of ivory and one lance of peculiar form, mounted in a most recherchi 
manner with bone ; and, what is of the highest archaeological interest, a 
short sword of the same kind as those found in the Schliemann graves, en- 
crusted with gold, and two golden cups of the same workmanship as the 
best of those in the same collection, but ornamented in a style of which 
nothing hitherto seen of prehistoric work gives any conception. 

" This entombment cannot be later than the eighth century b. c, and the 
probability is that it may range from 800 to 1000 B. c. The known art of 
Greece at an epoch subsequent to that is of the most conventional char- 
acter, purely hieratic. But these cups are ornamented in the most exquisite 
manner in repou&sk, with companion designs, one of a wild-cattle hunt and 
the other of cattle domesticated. In the former, the design is spirited to a 
degree unapproached by anything in Greek art, the cattle are charging 
and tossing the hunters, and one bull has run into a net of ropes ; in the 
latter, the cattle are grouped with great pictorial effect, and a man is tying 
one of them by the foot ; these are as peaceful as the others are furious. 
There is nothing Phoenician or Assyrian in the design, and the men in 
costume and type are clearly Greek, while the animals are of a treatment 
so naturalistic that, if they were put into a modern exhibition, it would be 
considered an absurdity to call them antique, much less prehistoric. I 
cannot find a parallel to them in ancient art except in some of the natur- 
alistic designs of Cretan coinage. They are the flower of a school of art of 
which we know nothing, and which had utterly disappeared from Greece 
before the advent of the school which came to its flower in Pheidias and 
Praxiteles. The delineation of the human figure is greatly inferior to that 
of the animals, the latter being most masterly and such as would do honour 
to any modern school in its fidelity to nature, while the men are insignifi- 
cant, and, but for their realism, hardly in keeping with their herds. On 
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looking over the collection of gems found with them, one sees enough in 
common to satisfy the critic that they belong to the same art." 

Volo=Pagasai. — Byzantine Church. — In clearing a space of ground in- 
side the citadel for the erection of a new church, the foundations of a By- 
zantine church were discovered, which had originally been forty-five met. 
long and twenty met. broad. These foundations and also the side walls 
contained a mass of materials taken from the oldest buildings in Pagasai 
and Demetrias, hewn stones, capitals, etc. When the Byzantine church 
was destroyed the pillars were taken by the Turks for the neighboring 
mosque. It is to be expected that among the fragments some epigraphic 
material will be found. Already some two hundred pieces of Byzantine 
copper money have been unearthed and handed to the mayor of the town. — 
S. Lambeos, in Athenaeum, Oct. 26. 

KRETE. 

Gortyna. — A Pythian or temple ofApollon. — A first mention was made 
( Joubnal, Dec. 1887, p. 458) of the temple of Apollon found at Gortyna 
by Professor Halbherr. A full description has recently been published by 
him and Professor Comparetti in the Monumenti Antichi (see p. 496) in a 
paper thus summarized in the Athencsum of Sept. 21 : The result of the 
excavation begun in March, 1887, and continued to the middle of May, 
with the aid of between forty and fifty men, was the certainty that here 
was the Pythion of which mention was made by ancient authors — an Hel- 
lenic temple, in quadrilateral rectangular form, some 25? met. long by 20 
met. broad, divided by a thick transversal wall into two chambers, a 
small pronaos and a larger naos (but no opisthodomos) ; to this temple an 
apse was added, and the walls were renewed, during the Boman and 
Byzantine periods. The statues found on this site consist of a torso of 
Apollo of heroic size, with the chlamys fastened with a brooch like a 
round button on the right shoulder ; the torso of a man somewhat larger 
than life, with the right leg preserved as far as the knee, the head inclined 
toward the right, the right arm seemingly raised ; another torso like the 
former ; the colossal statue of a woman clothed with the chiton poderes ; 
another statue of a woman, of natural size, wearing the himation, the left 
arm raised, the right stretched in front ; a small statue of a woman with a 
short tunic over the chiton ; head of a man whose hair is bound with a rib- 
bon so as to form a diadem ; a small figure of a triton with beardless face 
standing on a plinth ; the headless bust of a Boman emperor, with a breast- 
plate having a Medusa head in the centre ; and several fragments. The 
first-mentioned statue is an admirable piece of the Hellenic period, and 
may have been the statue of the Pythian Apollo himself, standing in a 
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niche or against a wall. The second is the finest in point of art, and may 
be an ephebos or Apollo. Amongst the inscriptions is one in honor of 
Septimius Severus with the title Britannicus Maximus, which puts the date 
between 209 and 211 :— 

AvroKparopa KatVapa 

©ciov 2«TTlfUOV 

TlperawiKov Mcyiorov. 

But most of the inscriptions date from before the period when bronze coins 
were first introduced into Krete, viz., about 400 b. c, and may be safely 
put down to the vn century b. c, as is proved by the archaic character of 
the alphabet and by the system of barter of cauldrons and tripods, which 
then held the place of coinage. These inscriptions were cut in the outer 
wall of the ancient temple, which consisted originally of only one chamber 
or cell formed at right angles by large blocks of stone without cement, be- 
fore the pronaos was built and the temple adapted to the form which after- 
wards became usual with the Greeks. It is, moreover, proved by the holes 
in the stones that the walls of this original cell were covered on the interior 
with metal plates, which connect it in point of time with Orchomenos, My- 
kenai, and other places of Homeric construction, and therefore it may be 
set down to the vn century b. c, the extreme limit to which may be referred 
the most archaic of the inscriptions found. — Athenceum, Sept. 21. 

ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

New ABCHiEOLOGicAL Publication.— The Royal A ecademia dei Lin- 
ed, while continuing its monthly Notizie degli Scavi, has begun the publi- 
cation of an illustrated series called MonumentiAntiehi, in which will be de- 
scribed and illustrated ancient Roman, Greek, Italic, and palseo-ethnologic 
monuments of every kind belonging to pagan antiquity, including epigraphy 
and numismatics. Of these volumes in quarto, which will be published at 
no fixed period, either entire or in part, the first has just appeared. It 
consists of 110 pages, of numerous woodcuts of inscriptions, and lithographs 
of statuary and architectural ornamentation, with seven large folding plans 
or plates, one showing a probable restoration of the facade of a temple. In 
this first part is supplied for the first time a detailed description and illus- 
tration of the temple of Apollo at Gortyna, in Krete, discovered in 1888 
by Dr. Halbherr. — Athenceum, Sept. 21. 

Ca8tellazzo di Fontanellato. — A Terramara. — Under the direction of 
Professor Pigorini, Count Sanvitale commenced last year and continued 
during the present year excavations at the terramara called Castellazzo, 
which belongs to him, in the commune of Fontanellato near Parma. This 
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locality was inhabited, during the bronze age, by a numerous primitive Italic 
population. Later, the Romans built there a temple to Sylvanus, which 
was transformed, in the Middle Ages, into a church of St. Possidonius ; 
and, finally, in the xv cent., became a Sanvitale castle. The excavations 
show this to be without doubt one of the vastest stations of the primitive 
Italians in the valley of the Po, and it is expected that, in the excavations 
of the coming season, a great necropolis will be found. 

Another important terramara was discovered this year at Torricella di 
Sissa, and another extensive necropolis was explored during the summer 
by Professor Pigorini in the bed of the torrent Taro, at Capezzato di San 
Secondo Parmense. — Cour. de VArt, 1889, No. 42. 

Gerace=Lokroi Epizephyrioi. — Excavation of the Temple. — Dr. Orsi has 
been superintending the excavations ordered by the Italian Government 
at Gerace in Calabria, on the site of an ancient temple of the city of the 
Lokroi. Amongst the ruins that now begin to appear of these remains of 
Magna Grsecia, which date from the sixth century B. c, is to be seen the 
posterior or western facade, with part of the two sides of the temple, which 
appears to have been hexastyle and of peripteral form. The base or hrepis, 
which supported the columns by which the temple was on all sides sur- 
rounded, consists of three steps. Before the western front, and buried in 
the earth, was found a group of Parian marble, composed of three figures 
a little below natural height (supposed to belong to the sculptures of the 
western pediment). They represent some divinity having the tail of a fish 
(probably a Poseidon), holding back above his head a horse running, 
against which is leaning a naked youth. The work is Hellenic of the fifth 
century b. c. Quite close to the temple appear traces of a large deposit 
of archaic terracottas. — Athenceum, Nov. 30. 

Marzabotto. — Not an Etruscan necropolis but a Oity. — In the Not. d. 
Scavi for May (1889, p. 146) was a short report from Professor Brizio on 
a slab with. an Etruscan inscription found in a well of an old dwelling- 
house at Marzabotto ; also, other discoveries are referred to. This makes 
it opportune to point out that Professor Brizio has been conducting exca- 
vations on this site from Nov. 1888 to June 1889, with the object of decid- 
ing an important question of ancient topography. He wished to prove 
that the site of the great discoveries first announced in 1865 by Count Goz- 
zadini (Di un'antica necropoliEtrusca a Marzabotto nel bolognese) was not, 
as was thought by Chierici and others, a necropolis but actually an Etrus- 
can city. This contention of Professor Brizio has been luminously proved 
by his excavations, which have uncovered streets and insulae laid out with 
extreme regularity, showing this to have been a colony founded with a pre- 
conceived plan. A full report will be presented to the R. Aecademia dei 
Lined.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 267. 
6 
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Osti a. — The barracks of the Vigiles. — The history of this interesting build- 
ing, already described in the Journal (vol. v, pp. 112, 219-20), is thus 
epitomized by Comm. Lanciani in the Athenceum of Oct. 26. The build- 
ing must have been erected or rearranged to accommodate a garrison of 
about six hundred men towards the middle of the reign of Hadrian, be- 
tween a. d. 123 and 129, which are the dates impressed on the bricks. The 
men, taking possession of their new lodgings, transformed the main hall 
(originally a tablinum or mess-room or else a police court) into a 2«/W- 
retov or Augusteum, the expense being divided among the whole police 
corps, 7,000 strong. The six altars were dedicated in the following order. 
First, the place of honor, the centre of the platform, must have been set 
apart for Hadrian, the builder or the restorer of the barracks. It is true 
that the middle altar does not bear his name, but the dedication to Severus 
was engraved at a much later period, after the erasure of the original one. 
At all events, we cannot admit that the honors of the 2e/3aoT«6v were be- 
stowed on the son, iElius Csesar, before the death of his adopted father, 
and the latter excluded. After the death of both, the new emperor Anto- 
ninus was honored with the altar (No. 5) bearing the date of 138, together 
with his adopted son M. Aurelius (No. 1). The series ends with the altars 
of M. Aurelius and L.Verus (Nos. 2 and 4), colleagues in 162. Towards 
the end of the second century, the barracks having been restored by Sep- 
timius Severus, the pronaos, or vestibule, was added to the Augusteum, and 
four altars raised in honor of the benefactor, his empress Julia Domna, and 
his sons Caracalla and Geta. From this time downwards the history of the 
place is not known — at least, in its details ; it must have shared the decline 
and fall of the colony. 

The last known document which refers to the presence of the Vigiles 
at the mouth of the Tiber dates from the end of the fourth century after 
Christ. It is a marble slab discovered at Porto in 1865 by Prince Alex- 
ander Torlonia, inscribed with the names of two captains : Flavius Adeo- 
datus, of the 7th, and Flavius Crispinus, of the 2nd, both of them Chris- 
tians. The tombstone dates from the year 386. I cannot say when and 
under what circumstances the barracks were abandoned, but it must have 
been after the triumph of the new faith. In fact, although the place had 
never been excavated, we have not been able to discover in the whole build- 
ing a single fragment of the imperial statues to which divine honors were 
rendered in the Augusteum. Not only had the altar for sacrifices which 
stood in front of the statues been destroyed or carried away before the 
abandonment of the barracks, but even the brick substructure on which 
it rested had been carefully obliterated and cut to the level of the pave- 
ment. The pedestals were respected or despised because their inscriptions, 
purely historical, contained nothing offensive to the Christians. Another 
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circumstance to be noted is the almost absolute disappearance of all the 
architectural marbles which could be easily removed, such as thresholds, 
lintels, panels, steps, etc. 

Pompeii. — Excavations since April 1. — Among the objects found since the 
last report was made in the Scam for April (1889, pp. 132-6 ; cf. Jour- 
nal, pp. 385-6) are : (1) part of a bronze statuette, probably of Diana, 
in Reg. vin, Isola 2, No. 20 ; (2) fragments of sculpture from the founda- 
tions of the stylobate of the Greek temple in the Foro Triangolare ; (3) 
outside the Porta Stabiana, the bronze statuette of a winged amorino. A 
considerable excavation was carried on outside the Porta Stabiana: a semi- 
circular tufa seat was uncovered with an inscription on its back, reading : 
M- Alleis-Q- F-Men-Minio ■ u. v- 1- v ■ locus • sepulturae • publice • datus • ex • 
D . D.—Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 278-81. 

Roma. — Topography of the Quirinal: theAUaSemita. — In connection with 
the discoveries noticed in vol. iv, pp. 507-8 and vol. v, pp. 386-7 as hav- 
ing taken place on the Quirinal and as being memorials of the Neronian 
fire, we will notice the following topographic deductions made by Professor 
Lanciani in the second part of his paper in the Bull. Comm. arch, for Sep- 
tember. In the middle of the xvi century there were discovered, in the 
Vigna Sadoleto, two of the principal monuments of the sixth Regio — the 
house of the Pomponii and that of the Flavii, with the heroon built by 
Domitian. These two, through their vicinity to the temples of Quirinus, 
of Flora, of Salus, the house of the Valerii and the Officine del minio, form 
the key to the topography of the region, and it is therefore very important 
to locate them. The location of the Vigna Sadoleto is here first determined 
by the help of a document communicated to Lanciani by Count Gnoli. 

Interesting details regarding these discoveries and the condition of the 
Alta Semita quarter under the empire are given by Comm. Lanciani in 
iheAthen<eum for Dec. 7. He gives the following translation of the in- 
scription on the stone cippus found in 1640 under Pope Urban VIII, re- 
ferred to on p. 386 : " This square, surrounded by terminal cippi on one 
side and by a hedge of thorns on the others, as well as the altar which 
stands in the middle, has been built and dedicated by our Emperor Flavius 
Domitian in consequence of a vow — long since forgotten — which had been 
made when the city was in flames for nine days in the time of Nero. The 
laws and constitutions of this sanctuary are : (1) That no one should even 
be allowed to encroach on the area surrounding the altar with temporary 
or permanent constructions, to loiter about, to trade, to plant trees or shrubs 
within the space marked by the cippi. (2) That the magistrate to whom 
the government of the sixth region, Alta Semita, is assigned by lot (sorti 
obvenerit), should celebrate an annual sacrifice on the 23rd day of August, 
offering on the altar a calf and a pig, and repeating the following formula 
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" [The text of the votive supplication to avert any danger of fire from 

the neighborhood is missing.] 

We might wonder why Domitian should have displayed so much zeal 
in claiming the fulfilment of a vow more than twenty years old, when the 
terrors of fire had long since faded from the memory of the survivors. His 
conduct may be explained by the following fact. In 1558, when the ground 
afterwards occupied, by the church and novitiate of S. Andrea (and now 
by the palace and garden of the officers of the royal staff) belonged to the 
Ubaldini, the house of the Flavian family, viz., of the father and uncle of 
Domitian, was discovered still in splendid condition and rich beyond de- 
scription in works of art. Pirro Ligorio and Flaminio Vacca, two eye- 
witnesses, mention, among other particulars, the discovery of a magnificent 
atrium or peristyle, and of a circular temple in the middle of it, supported 
by columns of bigio Africano, 4.46 metres high. Both palace and temple 
were levelled to the ground so completely that when, in the early months 
of 1887, King Humbert again excavated the place to turn it into a public 
garden, we found that even the foundations of the old buildings had been 
blown up by the Ubaldini. There is no doubt that the round structure 
seen and described by Ligorio and Vacca is the very one seen and 4 de- 
scribed by Suetonius and Martial as the templum Flaviw gentis, a family 
mausoleum or heroon raised by Domitian in the cour d'honneur of his an- 
cestral house, and in which Vespasian, Flavius Sabinus, Titus, Julia, and 
Domitian himself are known to have been buried. The proximity of the 
space set apart for the commemorative monument of the fire of 65 to the 
house and temple of the Flavian family explains the interest of Domitian 
in having the matter settled to the advantage and general improvement of 
the neighborhood. The day selected by him for the anniversary celebra- 
tion, the 23rd of August, corresponds with the Vulcanalia, or feast day, 
of the god inoendwrum potens. Consequently, it has no connection with 
the date of the great fire, which began on July 19th and came to an end 
on the 28th. 

The most aristocratic quarters of London, Paris, and modern Kome seem 
to fade into insignificance when compared with the distinction and nobility 
of the ancient Alta Semita (Via del Quirinale and cross streets). The dis- 
coveries made during the construction of the War Office (Palazzo della 
Guerra), of the Treasury (Ministero delle Finanze), and of the houses lin- 
ing each side of theViaVenti Settembre, have shown how every inch of 
ground had been eagerly sought for by the leading patricians from the time 
of Sylla down to the fall of the Empire. Here is a list of the palaces dis- 
covered of late in the vicinity of the heroon of Domitian and of the votive 
altar described above :— 1. House of Pomponius Atticus, and of his de- 
scendants, the Pomponii Bassi, discovered first in 1558 in such a state of 
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preservation that even the family records, engraved on bronze tablets, were 
found still hung to the columns of the atrium (see GIL, vol. vi, No. 1492). 
This house stood east of the heroon, between the churches of S. Andrea and 
of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane. 2. House of the Spanish branch of the 
Valerii, built or restored by G.Valerius Vegetus, a native of Illiberis (Gra- 
nada) and Consul A. d. 91. This house was inhabited by the poet Martial, 
a Spaniard himself, a native of Bilbilis (Cerro de Bambola, near Calatayud), 
and a member of the Valerian family. Its ruins have been found and ex- 
plored thrice — first in November, 1641, when Cardinal Barberini built the 
monastery of the Incarnazione ; then in 1776 ; and, lastly, in 1884, in the 
foundations of the War Office. 3. House of the Nummii Albini, a large 
building which covered half the area of the War Office, as well as that of 
the adjoining palaces Scafati and Mariani. It was first discovered in 1629 
by Pope Urban VIII in the foundations of the church — now demolished — 
of S. Caius; then in 1877, in the foundations of the Casa Mariani; again, 
in 1883, under the War Office ; and, lastly, in 1885, under the Casa Scafati. 
Among the works of art brought to light from its ruins I may mention a 
statue and inscribed pedestal of M. Nummius Albinus, Consul A. d. 345 ; 
another of M. Nummius Tuscus, Prefect of Borne A. d. 302 ; a statue of one 
of the ladies of the family ; a statue of Venus ; a set of beautiful marble 
flower-pots, and other rustic ornaments of the viridarium of the palace. 4. 
House of Vulcacius Eufinus, uncle of Julian the Apostate, and brother of 
Gallus Caesar, discovered in December, 1883, in the foundations of the south 
front of the War Office. The atrium, containing family records engraved 
on marble pedestals, opened on theVicus Longus. 5. House of Betitius 
Perpetuus Arzygius, a governor of Sicily under Constantine the Great, dis- 
covered in August, 1888, between the church of S. Andrea and the Palazzo 
dell' Esposizione di Belle Arti. It contains, among other works of art, a 
pedestal dedicated to him by the leading cities of Sicily two years after the 
expiration of his governorship. 6. House of Emilia Paulina Asiatica, dis- 
covered July, 1887, next to that of Betitius, on the slope descending towards 
theVicus Longus and theVallis Quirinalis. Her family seems to have been 
connected with that of the Cornelii Scipiones not only by relationship, but 
also by the proximity of their respective town residences. Adjoining the 
ruins of the palace of J^milia other remains of a noble mansion have been 
found, on the water-pipes of which the name of Cornelia, wife of Lucius 
Volusius Saturninus, Consul A. d. 3, is engraved. 7. House of Alfenius 
Ceionius Kamenius, prefect of the city in 333, discovered on the Via del 
Quirinale, opposite the War Office, under the foundations of the Scotch 
Chapel. It contains a peristyle ornamented with columns oibigio morato; 
and halls with mosaic and marble pavements. 

A Sanctuary of Hercules. — In the area of the Gardens of Caesar, on the 
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right of the Via Portuense, near the new railway station of Trastevere, 
there has been uncovered an oblong niche, cut in the tufa, with a gable, 
below which is the inscription : L- Domitius -Permissus •fecit. It was found 
to be part of an aedicula sacred to Hercules, and to be full of sculptures 
and other objects. At a depth of five metres was found a table raised above 
two brick steps before which were two altars, one of travertine, the other of 
tufa. Basreliefs of stucco were originally on the front of the table but had 
fallen away. Both the outer and inner walls of the aedicula were painted. 
Among the objects found here were : (1) a tufa statuette of HerculesVietor, 
as given on one of the medallions of the arch of Constantine ; (2) a simi- 
lar statuette of Hercules Cubans; (3) upper part of a tufa statue of Jupi- 
ter Serapis(?) — all these statues were colored red. — Not. d. Seavi, 1889, 
pp. 243-6. 

The Miea aurea. — Professor G. Gatti, in the Bull. Coram, arch, for Sep- 
tember, examines the meaning of the term miea aurea used often in mediae- 
val documents for a building or region in the Trastevere. He reasons, from 
a recently found inscription {Felix et Vietorina se vivi fecerunt (in) Mica 
aurea), that near the old church and monastery of SS. Cosma e Damiano 
there was a Christian cemetery called Mica aurea, and that the same name 
was applied to the zone immediately under the Janiculum, on the east side, 
including churches of San Giovanni and S. Cosimato. The privilege of 
burial in cemeteries within the city-walls was first allowed only in the sixth 
century, to which date the above-mentioned inscription is assigned. This 
is, thus far, only the second intramural cemetery whose existence is certified. 

Sculpture. — A satyr and a nymph. — Between the church of San Criso- 
gono and the Piazza Mastai, was found a marble group, half life-size, rep- 
resenting a satyr and a nymph. The nude satyr, seated on the ground, 
holds with both arms a nymph, also nude, one arm being around her waist 
the other on her right shoulder. The nymph has fallen on her right knee 
and pushes away the satyr's head with her right arm and seeks to disen- 
gage herself, with her left, from his encircling arm. The head and part of 
the right arm of the nymph are wanting ; the satyr is entire. This com- 
position recalls two others : one in the museum at Dresden (Clarac, pi. 672, 
No. 1735) and the other formerly in the Blundell collection (ibid., No. 
1735°). The style is Grseco-Roman, and in parts careless ; but the original 
was a good work of the Alexandrian school, and is a good display of action 
and struggle and contrast of forms. — Bull. Comm. arch., 1889, pp. 400-1. 

Two sarcophagi. — In the Prati di Castello, two large marble sarcophagi 
have been found, and transported to the Capitoline museum. One has on 
its cover two genii sustaining a central blank, and, on either side, scenes of 
the gathering and treading of the grapes. On the front of the body of the 
sarcophagus is the female bust of the defunct in the costume of the second 
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half of the third century. Under it are two masks, figures of Terra and 
Oceanus, and two genii of the seasons at the angles. Traces of gilding 
still remain. 

Statue of a youth. — In the new Ludovisi quarter, there came to light a 
headless, footless, and armless statue of a youth in tunic and toga, with 
a bulla hanging on his breast. It is nearly life size. 

River-god. — On the Esquiline, has been found the headless statue of a 
river-god, reposing in the usual manner, with his left arm resting on the 
urn. The lower part of the figure is covered with a mantle. The plat- 
form on which it rests is carved to represent waves. — Bull. Comm. arch., 
Sept.-Oct., 1889. 

Bronzes. — On the site where the beautiful head of Augustus (Journal, 
v, p. 388) was recovered, further excavations led to the uncovering of re- 
mains of a construction where came to light a fine group of vases and other 
domestic utensils of bronze. Among these is a superb bronze lamp in the 
shape of a vessel ornamented at each end with a swan-head and a double 
row of decoration. It is 31 cent, long and weighs 3 kil. and 100 gr. One 
other similar but smaller lamp was found in 1887. There are also several 
urceoli ornamented with masks, a patina with a decoration in graffito, and 
sixteen other varieties of objects, including three bronze coins of the Con- 
stantinian period. — Bull. Comm. arch., 1889, pp. 403-6. 

Veil — Excavations in the necropolis. — Professor Lanciani writes to the 
Athenaeum in regard to the excavations carried on by him atVeii (ef. 
Journal, pp. 222-3). They confirm, in the first place, the hypothesis 
that hills containing Etruscan tombs are always surmounted by a dolmen. 
That part of the necropolis which is north of the Cremera is contemporary 
with the foundation of Rome. The objects found there, more than a thou- 
sand in number, recall the contents of the archaic tombs of the Via dello 
Statute, with the same proportion of cups ad ansa cornuta, rude local pot- 
tery and finer Italo-Greek pottery, and of painted vases, as rare atVeii as 
at Rome. In this part of the necropolis the two processes of cremation 
and inhumation were in simultaneous use, sometimes in the same family. 
The tombs of the western part of the necropolis contain usually a large 
two-handled vase, a kind of stamnos with a narrower mouth, in red clay, 
used as a hydria. 

Soman Mosaic. — In a small Etruscan house, afterwards turned into a 
Roman farmhouse, was found a very curious mosaic representing the way 
in which the Romans embarked elephants. The vessel is at anchor, and 
is placed in communication with the beach by a wooden bridge across which 
an elephant is moving ; his legs are loosely tied and the two ends of the 
rope are held one by a party on the boat who pull hard, the other by a 
party on land who hold their end loosely. 
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Votive objects. — On the isthmus separating Veii from its acropolis have 
been found a large number of votive objects in bronze and terracotta. 
Among these are over 450 busts of a veiled goddess, several fine statuettes 
of draped female figures, a number of natural size with movable hands, 
statuettes of women suckling twins, of men and women ending in tree trunks, 
representations of all the members.of the human body, of all kinds of ani- 
mals. An early account of these discoveries was given on p. 223. 

Recent excavations. — Comm. R. Lanciani adds some remarks, in the Scavi 
(1889, p. 238 ; cf. pp. 60, 154), on the objects found in tombs 16, 17, 18, 
21, 23, belonging to theVeientine necropolis of Picazzano andVaccareccia. 
None of these tombs had been ever touched, so that although they had all 
fallen in, to the great damage of the contents, the objects are of great in- 
terest : they are arms or ornaments of metal, or vases and dishes of terra- 
cotta usually of local manufacture and rather rude. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Amelia. — Renaissance monuments in SanFraneesco. — While on a hurried 
visit to thisUmbrian mountain-town, I visited the interesting church of San 
Francesco, which is not even mentioned by Guardabassi in his Monumenti 
dell' Umbria, and which I consequently judge to be unstudied. It has a 
superb Renaissance cloister of pure and simple style, Doric order, slender 
and refined proportions : its date appears to be the second half of the xv 
century. Most important are five monuments in the Chapel of Sant' Anto- 
nio, in the church. They all belong to the Gerardini family : one of them 
is a double monument, to two brothers. Each contains a figure of the de- 
ceased reclining upon a decorated sarcophagus above which rises an arched 
or flat-topped recess. The dates are 1477, 1480-2, 1481, 1486 and 1548. 
All are of good workmanship, reminding of some of the best contempo- 
rary monuments by Tuscan artists in Rome, but the chef-d'o3uvre is the 
tomb of Angelo Gerardini, dated 1486. They deserve illustration. — A. L. 
Feothingham, Jr., July, 1889. 

Carpineto (near). — Cistercian Monastery of San Bartolommeo. — This 
monastery is almost completely ruined : the church alone is left entire. 
It is situated in the further Abruzzi, not far from Pen'ne and quite near 
the, larger monastery of Casanova, described below. Both of these build- 
ings appear to be entirely unknown to students. They are situated in the 
midst of the Apennines, near the foot of the Gran Sasso d'ltalia, and were 
not known even to the inhabitants of the neighboring city of Penne. Both 
have been deserted by the monks for about two centuries, and now serve as 
the refuge of poor peasants. 

The monastery of San Bartolommeo was originally Benedictine, and even 
the present church is mainly earlier than the middle of the xin century, 
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when it joined the Cistercian order and was placed under the Abbot of Casa- 
nova. The tower on the facade, the main doorway, and the body of the 
church are pre-Cistercian, probably of the xi century. The transept and 
apse, the little bell-tower at the intersection, and probably the porch, are 
of the Cistercian style, and probably date from the xiii century, after the 
union with Casanova. A full description of these and other Cistercian 
monuments will be published later.— A. L. F., Je., July, 1889. 

Casanova (di Penne). — Cistercian Monastery. — This monastery is situ- 
ated in Aprutium ulterior, in the diocese of Penne. The foundations of the 
buildings appear to have been laid in 1191, and four years after, in 1195, 
the Cistercian monks took possession of it, as a daughter of the great monas- 
tery of SS. Vincen zo ed Anastasio near Rome. At present it is badly ruined, 
and is practically unknown. It was originally of great extent and very 
wealthy and its hundreds of monks would pass in procession between it and 
S. Bartolommeo di Carpineto, and the graneia of the order in the village 
above. The original architecture is late Romanesque, but there appear to 
be two periods of construction, one of stone, and the other of brick — the 
latter interfering with the former. The church originally consisted of three 
aisles, a transept with two chapels, and a square apse, all covered with fine 
tunnel-vaults. But, during the late Renaissance, the church was partly 
destroyed, and the central nave alone was used again. The cause of de- 
struction seems, as is usual in the Abruzzi, to have been an earthquake. 
The great court still preserves traces of the cloister. The kitchen and part 
of the refectory, the vaults and part of the chapter-house remain. The 
chapter-house, originally a magnificent structure supported by three rows 
of columns, seems to be the largest of those I have seen in Italian Cistercian 
monasteries. Here the cross-vault is used, but everywhere else the tunnel- 
vault. There is no sign of the Gothic or even of the transitional style which 
was already being employed in the other great Cistercian monasteries of 
Fossanova, Casamari, Valvisciolo, Chiaravalle d'lesi and others. Here we 
see the influence of the mother monastery, SS.Vincenzo ed Anastasio, which 
was built in the simplest Romanesque style. — A. L. F., Jr., July, 1889. 

Ocre (near Aquila). — Cistercian Monastery of Santo Spirito. — At a short 
distance from the village of Ocre, in the mountains a few miles south of 
Aquila in the heart of the Upper Abruzzi, are the ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Santo Spirito. In 1222, Berardo Count of Alba and of Ocre 
gave the ground to B. Placidus in order that he should build a monastery 
entitled Santo Spirito. In 1 226, the permission to do so was given by Bishop 
Thomas of this diocese. In 1248, it was ofiicially enrolled as a monastery 
of the Cistercian order at the death of Placidus, coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of Roger, Abbot of Casanova di Penne in the Abruzzi. The construc- 
tions date from this period. It was still occupied in 1623, as is shown by 
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the catalogue of Cistercian monasteries in the Roman province. It was de- 
serted shortly after, and now belongs to farmers. In their absence, I was 
obliged to force an entrance in order to study the monument, which seems 
never to have been visited. 

It is picturesquely situated on the edge of a cliff overhanging a winding 
valley. Though small in size, it remains quite complete in ground-plan, 
and is completely shut in by a wall of great height. Within, the greater 
part of the vaults have been thrown down, apparently by an earthquake. 
Though built in the heart of the Gothic period, its style of architecture is 
still fundamentally Romanesque, the pointed arch being introduced only 
in a primitive manner and very seldom. In this it follows the type of its 
mother-monastery, Casanova, which, in its turn, imitates the simple early 
style of its founders at SS.Vincenzo ed Anastasio outside of Rome. The 
church has but one nave, formerly covered with a pointed tunnel-vault, 
like those at Tre Fontane, S. Pastore, Casanova, etc. : it is now replaced by 
a wooden roof up to the choir. On the ground floor of the monastic build- 
ing the cross-vault is mostly used. The majority of the windows are simple 
and end in architraves. Masonic signs cut in the stone abound, especially 
around the doors. There are two courts, but no sign at present of the exist- 
ence of a covered cloister. The monastic buildings consist, as usual, of two 
stories.— A. L. P., Je., July, 1889. 

Penne. — Crucifix of the cathedral. — The cathedral of this un visited town 
in the Abruzzi was probably of the xn century, to which period belongs 
its crypt with marble columns and fine cubic capitals. The finest object is 
a superb early crucifix of wood, harmoniously painted. It it almost unique 
in that the arms of Christ are not nailed to the cross but simply outstretched, 
showing the wounded palms. Christ wears a suppedaneum reaching down 
to the knees, and the feet are nailed separately but directly to the cross — 
a sign of early date. The modelling is delicate and beautiful, the propor- 
tions fine, the attitude one of resignation, not of pain. . The head is small ; 
the eyes are almost closed ; the face is long and oval with a pointed beard ; 
the long hair falls down the neck, partly covering the ears ; the brows are 
finely arched ; and the expression is a marvel of noble sadness. In my 
opinion, it is the finest work of its kind, surpassing that in the museum of 
Cluny. Judging from the crucifix by Alberto Sotii at Spoleto, the date may 
be the xn century. — A. L. F., Jr., July, 1889. 

Peretola (near Pirenze). — Discovery of frescos. — Wall-paintings have 
been discovered in the church of Santa Maria, at Peretola, a village near 
Florence. It was in the course of a restoration of this church of the eleventh 
century that these frescos of the fifteenth century were uncovered. One of 
them is a representation of Calvary with many figures and elaborate deco- 
ration, by an unknown painter. Others are by Giusto d'Andrea Manzini, 
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son of a painter who was a pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli, and who worked con- 
siderably with Neri de Bicci. These works ar.e important, as they are the 
first well-authenticated productions of a painter of merit. — Revue de I'Art 
Chrttim, 1889, p. 540. 

Roma. — Sard' Anastasia. — An, early Ciborium. — Roman ciboria that are 
earlier than the renaissance of the xn century are of the greatest rarity, 
if, in fact, any are surely known. For this reason, I would call attention 
to one existing in a little church on the Aventine which is entirely modern- 
ized. In the chapel on the left, over an altar of the same period, this cibor- 
ium stands against the wall. Its four heavy columns have capitals foliated 
in rude imitation of the composite style. Indications of its great age are 
also the facts that (1) the canopy consists of but a single story, whereas the 
early ones at S. Lorenzo of Rome, and S. Elia of Nepi, of the xi-xii centuries, 
have two, and those of the xni cent, usually three ; (2) this gabled-story 
is filled with a mosaic of primitive manufacture made of marble instead of 
glass cubes, showing that the latter had not yet been introduced : compare 
with this the marble mosaic decoration of the early chapel of S. Cassius in 
the Cathedral at Narni. The date of the ciborium may be the ix century : 
the church is of earlier foundation. On the architrave an inscription was 
apparently added, in characters of the xn cent. : + In isto loco promissio 
verax est et peccatorum remissio. — A. L. F., Je., July, 1889. 

Basilica of San Clemente. — It was known that Cardinal Anastasius built 
this basilica at the beginning of the twelfth century. The discovery of a 
large inscription, of which only a part has been recovered, shows that he 
did not finish the church, but left this for another, by the name of Petrus, 
who completed the work and was buried in the building, this inscription 
being placed on his tomb. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 240. 

San Sisto. Remains of the early Dominican monastery. — The earliest mon- 
astery founded by Saint Dominic is on the Aventine at San Sisto, and its 
date is 1218. Though but little remains, this remnant deserves careful 
study, as it shows a combination of the influences of the Roman schools and 
the Cistercian school upon the architecture of the new order. The hall now 
called the chapel of St. Dominic, in which his miracles are painted, is sus- 
tained by two columns and six engaged columns, with very interesting 
capitals, supporting simple unribbed cross-vaults without separating arches. 
The monastic buildings, modernized in the most fearful style during the 
late renaissance, have become a Government storehouse. A careful search 
showed that of the old cloister, erected doubtless in about 1220, there re- 
mained a fine doorway and two double-light windows opening into what 
was probably the capitulary hall. The door has an arch of similar form 
and mouldings to the contemporary doorway at San Tommaso in Formis 
by Luca and his son Cosma (1218), and the colonnettes of the windows, 
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with their imposts in the Cosmatesque style, are like those of the cloister 
of Santa Sabina, built probably only a few years later. The entire monas- 
tery was doubtless the work of the Cosmati between c. 1220 and 1240. I 
am not aware of any mention of these buildings. — A. L. F., Jr., July, 1889. 
A new inscription of Vassallettus. — Not long ago, in turning over some 
marble slabs in the pavement of the basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
one was found with the name of the famous Koman artist Vassallettus, who 
flourished during the middle part of the xm cent. It is not known to what 
work this inscription refers, as the entire building — church and monas- 
tery — has been thoroughly modernized. The inscription is now placed in 
the portico. The discovery was made by Professor Armellini, who refers 
to it in his lately published work,£e Chiese diRoma, etc. — A. L. F., Jr. 

A Christian Lamp. — On a lamp recently found is the bust of a bearded 
man draped in tunic and pallium making an oratorio gesture with his right 
hand. According to Comm. De Rossi, this represents St. Peter and is an 
extremely rare monument. A similar one was found at Porto and illus- 
trated by De Rossi in his Bullettino for 1868 (p. 34).— Butt. Comm. arch., 
1889, p. 447. 

San Lorenzo. — The Architect of the church. — The small town of San 
Lorenzo, now called Amaseno, situated not far from Piperno in the Monti 
Lepini, has a church of the xm century, which I found to be an exact imi- 
tation, by a native lay architect, of the Cistercian style employed about a 
century before in the great neighboring monastery of Fossanova. This 
Cistercian style had became, during the xin century, the prevailing style 
of the region, as is shown by the churches of Sezze and Sermoneta. It may 
be characterized as transitional Gothic. Native architects copied it but 
did not advance it towards a developed Gothic. In fact, this church of 
San Lorenzo, though erected so long after them, is not as advanced as the 
buildings at Fossanova. It is a small and simple three-aisled construc- 
tion, with pointed arches supported on square piers, and unribbed cross- 
vaults. The names of the architect Petrus Gulimari de Piperno and his 
two sons, and the date 1291, are inscribed upon the pulpit in the church. 
A full illustration will be published shortly.— A. L. F., Jr., June, 1889. 
Sutbi. — The Architect oftheerypt of the cathedral. — In restoring the cathe- 
dral quite recently, the stairs into the early crypt were reopened, having 
been closed at the time of the barbarous rebuilding of the church in the 
last century. The name of the architect is to be read on the capital of a 
column opposite the left-hand staircase. His name is Grimuhaldus, a Lom- 
bard name, though the style of the work and the region are Roman. The 
crypt is of elegant architecture and is interesting for the unusual use of 
twenty niches or small apses on the four sides, the quadri-apsidal choir, and 
the peculiar vaulting opposite it. It will be more fully illustrated in a 
future number of the Journal.— A. L. F., Jr., July, 1889. 
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Veroli. — A mediaeval architect. — The church of Sant' Erasmo has a fine 
Romanesque porch, with three round arches, dating from the xn century. 
I believe the name of the architect, inscribed upon the front, has never been 
noticed.. His name is Martinus, and he is not otherwise known. The in- 
scription and a full description of the monument will be published in a 
future number of the Journal. It is all the more important on account of 
the rarity of Italian church-porches outside of Rome, and also because of its 
intrinsic merit as a work of art. — A. L. Frothingham, Jr., June, 1889. 

SICILY. 

Selinous. — Discovery of a temenos near the propylaia. — The excavations 
carried on during 1888 in the area next to the Propylaia alia Gaggera, near 
Selinous, disclosed not only a fine flight of steps in front of the eastern 
facade, several altars and fragments of stelai, but also a long section of outer 
wall (19.88 met.) running s.-n., attached to the n. front of the propylaia, 
and another (5.80 met.) attached to the s. front, thus leaving no doubt as 
to the accuracy of the designation of propylaia. This year the entire wall 
attached to the south end has been uncovered to a length of 13.25 met. : it 
then bends so as to run e.-w. and of this a length of about 15 met. has been 
uncovered. To the s. of the propylaia was found an aedicula connected 
with the s. and e. walls. In it was a pedestal with a Greek inscription in 
four lines. These surrounding walls organically connected with the propy- 
laia clearly indicate that here was a sacred enclosure or temenos, and that 
under the sand hill within it must be concealed a monument or temple : 
this was confirmed by a stratum of terracottas which is confined within the 
limits of these encircling walls. 

In April, excavations were undertaken in search of this supposed build- 
ing. It was found, but, both on account of the lateness of the season and 
the fact that one-half of the monument was on private property, the exca- 
vation remained very incomplete. Enough has been done, however, to 
show that it belongs to the same Hellenic period as the propylaia, having 
the same technical peculiarities and perfection of workmanship, both in the 
stone-cutting and the stucco revetment. The few architectural details thus 
far found have a mixture of Greek and Egyptian characteristics which 
appears for the first time in the monuments of Selinous. The building has 
the shape of a simple temple-cella, according to the Vitruvian proportions. 
Its length is a little more than double its width ; within is a vestibule or 
pronaos. Both the entrance to the pronaos and that to the cella have 
antae. There is only a slight division of the cella from the opisthodomos 
behind it which is closed at the back. The temple faces east. Its length 
is 20.205 met. and its width 9.687 m. On the front, the walls remain to a 
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height of 1.90 m., while in the rear they are as high as 4.26 m. At a late- 
Roman or perhaps Byzantine period, the opisthodomos was modified : its 
outer walls were thickened and most of that dividing it from the naos was 
thrown down ; then, also, a vault was added. An altar was found near the 
n. e. corner. Before the eastern facade were found several pieces of cor- 
nice belonging to the gable, together with others of the horizontal cornice, 
including the corner-pieces. The form of this cornice, new at Selinous, is 
the same for both cornices. It reproduces in all its details the form of the 
cornice of the Egyptian temples, and for this reason cannot fail to be of 
the greatest interest. The work of excavation will be continued as soon as 
the adjoining land shall have been expropriated by the ministry. — Not. d. 
Scavi, 1889, pp. 253-7. 

FRANCE. 

An international congress and committee for the protection 
op works of art and monuments met in Paris during June. A few 
years ago, a French society was constituted for this purpose, itself an en- 
largement of the society called the Amis des Monuments Parisiens. Its 
organ is the Ami des Monuments, which is ably and attractively edited by 
M. Ch. Normand, the secretary of the society. On the occasion of the 
Exhibition in Paris, it was considered opportune to call an international 
congress that should discuss (1) the present condition of the monuments 
in different countries ; (2) the laws in vigor regarding their preservation, 
and the best means by which to make them known and to ensure their 
safety from unscientific restoration, disfigurement, or destruction ; (3) the 
method by which the knowledge and love of the monuments and works of 
art may he diffused, both for the benefit of modern taste and for the spread 
of an intelligent regard for their safety. The congress was held in Paris 
from June 24-29 in the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. Portu- 
gal, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Switzerland, Brazil, Mexico, China, were 
represented by delegates ; those from England, Holland, and Italy were 
not able to be present. It was decided to make the Ami des Monuments 
an international review, so that it should represent the ideas of the Congress. 
It was recommended that, whenever a monument was touched, a carefully 
illustrated and detailed proebs-verbal should be made by the author of the 
restoration, assisted by a committee of archaeologists, painters, sculptors, 
and architects, giving drawings and photographs of the monument before 
and after restoration. On the proposition of M. Charles Normand, it was 
suggested that an international convention should be formed of delegates 
from each country in order to assure the safety of works of art in times of 
war — a kind of Bed Gross for monuments. Protests were made against 
the scraping of the surfaces of architecture and sculpture, and against re- 
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construction under pretext of restoration. On the proposition of M. de 
Geymuller, it was recommended that the different governments appoint a 
committee to search in public and private collections for ancient architec- 
tural drawings, and to have them photographed with the view of forming, 
by exchange, international collections of such drawings. Finally, it 
was proposed to continue the work of this first congress by others to fol- 
low annually or biennially, and the task of preparing the next congress 
was confided to the present bureau, consisting of M. Ravaisson, president, 
a number of honorary presidents and vice-presidents, of M. Ch. Normand, 
general secretary, and a number of assistant secretaries. — Proces-verbaux 
duCongres International pour la protection des ceuwes d'art et des monuments, 
etc., par Ch. Normand, in L'Ami des Monuments, in, 1889, No. 14. 

The program of this Congress, as given above, shows how useful and sug- 
gestive such an undertaking may be made. It is to be regretted that the 
United States were not represented, for we should certainly cooperate most 
heartily in promoting the objects discussed by it. There would seem to be 
no insurmountable obstacle to a fraternal alliance between such powerful 
and influential societies as exist in nearly every civilized country for the 
study of ancient monuments. Such would be: tor America, the Oriental 
Society and the Archaeological Institute; for England, the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Hellenic Society, the 
British School at Athens, the three well-known Archseological and Anti- 
quarian Societies ; for France, the Academie des Inscriptions ; the Soci6t6 
des Antiquaires, Soci6t6 Francaise dArcheologie, Society Asiatique, Ecoles 
Franchises dAthenes et de Rome, Comity des Monuments historiques ; for 
Germany, the Central Direktion, the Archaologische Gesellschaft, the Berl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, the Orientalische Comitat, the Morgenland- 
ische Gesellschaft; for Italy, the Accademia dei Lincei, the German archae- 
ological Institute in Rome, the Direzione centrale dei monumenti e scavi. 

This enumeration could be continued for other countries and made far 
more complete. Each society could appoint delegates for congresses to be 
held successively in the various capitals. Their influence would be power- 
ful with their respective governments and parliaments for the passing of 
necessary laws and the carrying out of the ideas and resolutions of the In- 
ternational Congress. — A. L. F., Jr. 

Cerezay. — A Merovingian Necropolis. — M. Gabriel Defontaine recently 
discovered a Merovingian necropolis at the foot of the Chateau of Cerezay, 
on the site of a new church. The Christian character was certified by a 
belt-clasp, of the Frankish period, decorated with little crosses. — Revue Art 
Chretien, 1889, p. 540. 

Chatellier8 (Deux-S&vres). — Abbey Church. — Excavations have been 
again commenced here. They show that the choir had three naves, whose 
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piers have been found. The chapel of St. Thomas had two naves. The 
church was 85 met. long and the width of the central nave was 9.30 met. 
Eighty-seven different designs have been discovered among the enamelled 
bricks of the pavement. The tomb of Abbot Seguin has been found. Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault devotes a long paper to this church in the Revue 
Poitevine. — L'Ami des Monuments, in, 1889, No. 14. 

Lasgraisses (Tarn). — Gallic Jewelry. — M. Cartailhac presented, for the 
examination of the Acad, deslnscr., two pieces of gold jewelry, a bracelet 
and a necklace, which were found at the village of Lasgraisses, and are now 
in the museum of Toulouse : all are evidently Gallic. The necklace re- 
calls, in certain details, the other gold necklaces previously found in this 
region ; the bracelet is more original. Nothing in the decorative jewelry 
of the rest of Gallic territory can be compared to these superb products of 
the industry of the borders of the Tarn. — Revue Critique, 1889, No. 46. 

Montivilliers. — Destruction of the Abbey Church. — One of the important 
historic monuments of France, the abbey church of Montivilliers (Seine- 
Inf.) has been almost destroyed by fire. The superb Romanesque bell- 
tower was a flaming furnace for over two hours : last year, 20,000 frs. had 
been spent in its repair. A part of the Gothic nave, also, was destroyed. — 
Revue Art Chr'et., 1889, p. 541. 

Paris. — M. de Baudot's Lectuees. — M. A. de Baudot gives this win- 
ter, at the Comparative Museum of sculpture at the Trocadero, the third 
year of his course, the French architecture of the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance. The special subject of this course is civil architecture. — Chron. 
des Arts, 1889, No. 35. 

Louvre. — The courses of lectures given at the Ecole du Louvre are at 
present as follows : i. National Antiquities, by M. Bertrand. n. Greek Ce- 
ramics, by M. Heuzey, replaced by M. Pottier. in. Egyptology, by M. Pier- 
ret, iv. Egyptology and Egyptian Law, by M. Revillout. v. Semitic Epi- 
graphy, by M. Ledrain. vi. History of Painting, by M. Lafenestre. vn. 
History of Sculpture, by M. Courajod. vin. Industrial Arts, by M. Moli- 
nier. The lectures are weekly. 

Vezelay. — A Gallo-Roman Temple and a medimval Fresco. — M. Adolphe 
Guillon writes in the Chronique des Arts (1889, No. 32) : " In visiting with 
M. Mieusement . . an early church (at Vezelay ,Yonne) at present abandoned, 
we have discovered peculiar remains of a Gallo-Roman temple. This church 
of St. Stephen, built, according to tradition, on the site of a temple of Bac- 
chus, was originally the chapel of the leper-house. Situated on the ram- 
parts near the city-gate, it was transformed, at the time of the Revolution, 
into a grain-market and sold in 1797. It still has some fine capitals of the 
xin cent. The apse is square. In order to form the sanctuary, the builders 
made use of the old temple, judging from its regular appareil and the form 
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of its low gable, crowned by a stone-roofing finely carved, as are also the 
entablature and the corbels of the sides. In the left transept, near the street 
door, are the remains of a fresco representing a bishop," etc. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — A Museum of Costumes and Utensils. — In November, 
there took place at Berlin, in the presence of several ministers, the inau- 
guration of a museum of the national costumes and utensils of the various 
Germanic tribes. At present, it contains but seven halls : the most inter- 
esting is that containing models of chambers and costumes of Wendic fami- 
lies. The well-known anthropologist Virschow is president of the organiz- 
ing committee. — Chron. desArts, 1889, No. 34. 

Ober. — At the Dec. 4 meeting of the Brit. Arch. Assoc, Dr. A. Fryer 
reported the discovery of a mithrseum at Ober, the altars and other anti- 
quities from which have been removed to the Museum, Darmstadt. He 
submitted to analysis a specimen of the mortar sent to him, and described 
the results. Sand, carbonate of lime, alumina, oxide of iron, carbonate of 
magnesia, sulphate of lime, soluble silica, with a trace of chlorine, were met 
with in varying proportions : the mortar, however, was poor and friable. 
A long and interesting discussion followed. — Athenaeum, Dec. 14. 

TURKEY. 

Salonika=The88ALOnika. — Outside Salonika another cemetery has been 
found, of ancient Thessalian times, with many sarcophagi still unopened. 
On the cover of one is a piece of iron for fastening the bust of the deceased, 
who, from the inscription, Gains Julius Eutyches, seems to have built the 
tomb during his lifetime. In many of the sepulchral inscriptions is inserted 
the clause, that whoever opens the sarcophagus, and places therein another 
corpse, shall pay a heavy fine.—Athenceum, Oct. 12. 

RUSSIA. 

HEL8INGFOR8. — The Inscriptions of Yenissei. — George Stevens writes from 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark, Nov. 19, 1889 : In 1730, Strahlenberg first 
made known a couple of the inscribed and sculptured stones some years 
previously found in the district of Yenissei ; others were afterwards dis- 
covered. In 1887, the Finnish Archaeological Society sent to the shire of 
Minousinsk a commission, headed by the illustrious Professor J. E. Aspelin, 
chief director of the museum in Helsingfors ; and his success was so con- 
siderable that the commission was renewed from year to year. Altogether, 
the number of known carved monoliths has now risen to about forty, most 
of them carefully saved by drawings and squeezes, others fixed by photo- 
graphy. Kich material is thus at hand for a new chapter in half-oriental 
7 
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old-lore, provisionally called Siberian-Mongolian. The Finnish Govern- 
ment having advanced the necessary funds, Professor Aspelin has written, 
in French, a clear and copious account of each find ; and Professor Donner, 
of Helsingfors, has superintended the plates and photographs. The volume 
is entitled Inscriptions de I'lenissei, recueitties et publics par la SoeUt&Fin- 
landaise d' Archeologie. Helsingfors, Jmprimerie de la SociitS de Littirature 
Finnoise. This thin folio consists of about fifty pages, besides eight in- 
serted photographs. As yet, not one word has been deciphered. The pieces 
in question are supposed to date from about 500 years before Christ to about 
500 after. The alphabet employed has about forty letters, apparently chosen 
by some sage from the Old-Etruscan and the Old-Greek, and from the Old- 
Northern Runes, The writing either runs from right to left, or is boustro- 
phedon. Some of the sculptures may be hunting-scenes ; others are wild 
human figures; a few are only, or mainly, heads. One block has its chief 
side covered with a strange " bugbear bogey." — Academy, Nov. 30. 

ENGLAND. 

Aylesford (Kent). — Celtic Pottery. — At the Dec. 5 meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries (London), Mr. A. J. Evans communicated a paper On a 
Class of Late Celtic Pottery from an Ancient British Urn-field at Aylesford, 
Kent : its Gaulish Extension and Old Venetian {Illyro-Iialie) Source. Re- 
serving for another occasion a full account of the cemetery itself, which is 
of a kind hitherto unknown in Britain, and contained bronze relics of Italo- 
Greek fabric imported into this country about 100 B. c, as well as interest- 
ing specimens of Celtic (probably Bergic) metal- work and coins, Mr. Evans 
called attention to a remarkable class of cinerary and other vases discovered 
in the graves, wholly differing from the rude traditional type of ancient 
British pottery. These were made of a lustrous black color, the more ele- 
gant among them provided with pedestals and somewhat approaching in 
form a Greek amphora without handles. In most cases they were sur- 
rounded by beads or raised " cordons " which divided them into zones. 
The author showed that vessels of analogous forms might be traced through 
an extensive Gaulish tract between the Channel and the Alps, occupied 
by the Belgic tribes and their eastern neighbors. He next connected their 
appearance in this intermediate region with the contact into which the 
Gaulish tribes of Cisalpine Gaul and the Eastern Alps were brought with 
the group of Illyro-Italic peoples inhabiting the regions about the head of 
the Adriatic, and amongst whom the Old Venetian race must be regarded 
as the most prominent. He showed that in the cemeteries of this Illyro- 
Italic group — which forms a well-defined archaeological province distinct 
from the North Etruscan and the Ligurian, including besides the Veneto 
and Istria a considerable Alpine tract — there occurred not only the clay 
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counterparts of the " cordoned " or pedestalled vases and the Gaulish and 
Kentish deposits, but their actual prototypes in bronze-work. He called 
special attention moreover to a transitional class, discovered in the ceme- 
teries of Este and elsewhere, in which the record of the bronze parentage 
was preserved by the attachment to the zones of the earthenware vessels of 
bronze studs, the arrangement of which imitated the decoration on the sides 
of the bronze originals. In some of the Gaulish vases of the Rhine and 
Marne districts the echo of this transitional class of " studded " vases was 
in its turn perceptible in the form of small circles and meanders simply 
engraved on the walls of the pots. In their evolution from bronze origi- 
nals these late Celtic vases presented a complete contrast to the indigenous 
British pottery, which drew its origin from basket-work and daub. Mr. 
Evans further pointed out that the Aylesford vessels did not by any means 
stand alone on British soil. He traced the occurrence of vessels, which, 
though as a rule inferior to the Kentish examples in elegance, belonged to 
the same ceramic class, on a succession of sites throughout South-East Eng- 
land, and observed that the recently discovered pottery from Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire, exhibited by Mr. Ransom that evening, belonged to the same 
category. Such vessels seem to have been hitherto classed as Roman in 
local museums. He further showed that the appearance of this new type 
of "late Celtic" vases went pari passu with the diffusion of a new form of 
sepulchral practice, consisting of cremation interment in urns in the flat 
surface of the earth, which seemed to have made its way among the Gaul- 
ish tribes owing to contact with the same North Italian or Illyro-Italic 
region, and which gradually superseded the earlier " late Celtic " usage of 
skeleton interment. Altogether, the Aylesford discoveries open a new 
chapter in the history of ancient Britain. — Athenmum, Dec. 14. 

Cambridge. — On the recommendation of the classical board at Cam- 
bridge, a grant of £100, from the Worts Travelling Scholars' Fund, has 
been made to Mr. F. G. Frazer, fellow of Trinity, in order to enable him 
to examine on the spot the results of recent excavation in Greece, with a 
view to a translation of Pausanias, with notes and excursuses, upon which 
he has been engaged for some time past. — Academy, Dec. 14. 

Hunmanby (Yorkshire). — British Antiquities. — Canon Greenwell has 
opened some barrows in this neighborhood, with a very unusual success, 
though the use of the objects discovered is difficult to conceive. They are 
skilfully and elaborately made, and illustrate the art ornamentation of the 
ancient Britons. Canon G. considers these the most remarkable objects 
found in connection with British sepulture. — Athenceum, Oct. 26. 

London. — In the course of the excavations now going on beneath the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, the foundations of the ancient chapel, built in the 
reign of Henry VI, have been disclosed. The walls are of Kentish rag 
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and rubble. In the trenches dug to reach the maiden soil Roman tiles 
have been found, which point to Roman remains having existed there prior 
to the erection of the Guildhall itself. They also explain to some extent 
the presence of the alabaster head which, with other objects, is preserved 
in the museum. — Academy, Oct. 19. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — Third general Meeting (London, Nov. 
29).— The total expenditure for the year 1888-9 had been £3009, which 
was made up of the following items : (1) For the completion of M. Naville's 
excavations on the site of Boubastis and the City of Onias, and for the re- 
maining part of the expenses connected with the transport to Alexandria 
and thence to England, America, and Geneva, of the objects found, £1466 ; 
(2) to Mr. F. LI. Griffith, being the balance of the English Students' Fund, 
£73 ; and to Dr. Farley B. Goddard, the American student, £140 ; (3) for 
publications, £1001. The total receipts for the corresponding period were 
£2997, the chief items being : (1) subscriptions, £2495, which might be 
subdivided into European subscriptions, £995, and American subscrip- 
tions, £1500 (including £100 for the American Student Fund) ; (2) special 
Transport Fund, £311 ; (3) sale of publications and reports, £150 ; (4) 
interest on the deposit account, £39. 

British Museum. — Acquisitions during the Year 1888. — In A. S. Mur- 
ray's report to Parliament, June 1889, of the acquisitions made by the Mu- 
seum during 1888, 28 groups are briefly described, each group comprising 
the objects acquired by one gift or purchase. The objects acquired belong 
to almost every branch of archaeological monuments.. Egypt (especially 
Naukratis) is abundantly represented. — Jahrbuch arch. Inst, 1889 ; n. 

Qreek Coins acquired in 1888. — Mr. Warwick Wroth has reprinted from 
the Numismatic Chronicle his paper on Creek Coins acquired by the British 
Museum, in 1888, in continuation of a similar paper for the previous year. 
During the twelve months ending December, 1888, the number of Greek 
coins added to the national collection was 455, of which 10 are gold or elec- 
trum, 217 silver, and 288 bronze. This total does not, of course, include 
the Cunningham collection (Bactrian, Indian, etc.), which it is proposed to 
describe in a separate paper. No less than 147 of the silver coins bear the 
head of Alexander the Great, including many new varieties. These will 
be published by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer in his forthcoming Corpus of Greek 
coins. Of the others here described by Mr. Wroth, we must be content to 
mention a bronze coin of Mopsion, in Thessaly, which has upon the reverse 
a fight between a Lapith (Mopsos) and a Centaur, closely resembling one 
of the finest metopes from the Parthenon ; and a silver coin of Kaunos, in 
Karia, presented by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, which gives Mr. Wroth the occa- 
sion to review the few other coins from this town also in the Museum. The 
paper is illustrated with an autotype plate on which twenty-four of the 
rarest pieces are figured. — Academy, Dec. 7. 
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Acquisitions during the year 1889. — The following acquisitions of the 
British Museum are among those enumerated by Mr. Cecil Smith in the 
various issues of the Classical Review, Jan.-Nov. 1889. 

i. Sculptures, (a) Marble. — (1) Head of Tiberius, life-size, from 
Rome : an excellent example. (2) Portrait-head, life-size, of a bearded 
man ; worked in one piece, for insertion into a statue : very late rude work, 
possibly provincial Roman. (3) Torso of archaic style ; a draped female 
figure holding a dove on her breast : bought in Syme ; probably found on 
the site identified as Pedasa by Judeich (Athen. Mitth. xn, 335) but since 
as Theangela ( Class. Rev., pp. 139, 234). (4) Archaic xoanon of the " vio- 
lin" form, from Amorgos. (5) Marble bust of Faustina the Elder, found 
in the gardens of Sallust in Rome about two years ago. The Museum had 
hitherto no example of this portrait. (6) Two archaic slabs of white mar- 
ble, found in Lydia, in excavations by Mr. G. Dennis, near the tomb of 
Alyattes : on each slab is carved, in archaic style, a frieze in low relief 
on a sunk field ; the one (ht. 7 in., 1. 16 in.) represents three deer brows- 
ing, the other (ht. 7 in., 1. 17 in.), three horsemen riding in procession to 
the r. armed with helmet, cuirass and spear : the horses have large bits. 
The style recalls the early Graeco- Asiatic art, as in the paintings from Kla- 
zomenai and the early vases with friezes of animals. (7) Part of a marble 
stele, giving the head of a youth ; from Athens. 

(b) Terracottas. — (1) Series of twenty-one moulds for terracottas, from 
Tarentum. (2) Statuette from Tanagra, 7i in. high, representing a Muse 
seated on a rock and holding on her knee a satyric mask ; in her right 
hand is a tibia (?). (3) Part of an archaic terracotta plaque with a figure 
in relief; a female seated in a chair with hands raised : from near Naples. 
(4) Bearded mask in terracotta painted red and blue: Capua (?). (5) Two 
statuettes from Tanagra : female figures ; one holds a bird on her shoulder. 
(6) Female figure reclining and holding up a mirror in the right hand ; on 
the drapery, remains of red color : from Myrina : a good example of the 
Myrina style, which is almost unrepresented in the Museum. (7) An ar- 
chaic terracotta model of a Greek war-ship, from Corinth ; in it are seated 
five warriors armed with shields. 

(c) Bronzes. — (1) Bronze mirror-case, found in Corinth : on the outside 
is attached a relief representing an Eros with two girls, a group which Mr. 
Murray thinks may be that of Eros assisting Phaidra to unveil herself, to 
the horror of the nurse. On the inside is incised a beautiful design of a 
nymph seated on a bench playing with Pan at a game resembling the Italian 
morra; an Eros is beside the nymph. (2) Oblong plate of bronze, 1 J in. 
by 3i in., with the incised inscription MassapontisVeri Antiochie Parteniu . 
v. c. c. exc p.p.sc. See Bull. Inst, arch., 1865, p. 115. (3) Two bronze 
handles of vases terminating in bearded masks : from Arvad = Arados. 
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ii. Vases, (a) Unpointed. — (1) Hand-made vase of very archaic pot- 
tery, from a tomb in Antiparos, nearly cylindrical: round the neck is 
moulded a collar, and on the body are two pinched-out rudimentary han- 
dles with incised cross-hatching. (2) Mask of a Gorgon ; apparently part 
of a large archaic bucchero vase : from near Naples. 

(6) Painted. — (1) Proto-Corinthian miniature lekythos, already men- 
tioned on p. 401 of Journal. It is the finest of its class yet known , surpass- 
ing the famous one in Berlin. Its height is only 68 cm., and some of its figures 
are only 4 millim. high. " On this Lilliputian masterpiece wealth of orna- 
ment has been lavished to an extent which is nothing less than marvellous. 
It is as if a master of vase-painting had set himself to outdo the engraver 
of gems." For further details see the careful description in the Class. Rev., 
May, 1889, p. 237. (2) Part of a large red-figured krater, giving portions 
of obverse and reverse. On the obv. is Hermes standing in front of a quad- 
riga, as on the kylix by Euphronios in Br. Mus. On the rev. is Dionysos, 
A 10 N V*0^, and a female figure. The similarity to the krater in the Lou- 
vre by Euphronios indicates this also to have been from his hand. (3) 
Archaic terracotta vase in the form of a sphinx, painted red with patterns 
in white : from Boiotia. (4) Two two-handled bowls with black figures, 
found on the site of the temple of the Kabeiroi near Thebes : (a) obv., cen- 
taur standing before two draped figures, rev., pygmy pursuing a crane ; (b) 
obv., a flute-player and two grotesque dancers, rev., vine branches. 

in. Cut stones. (1) Plasma intaglio, 600-550 B. c; contest of Hera- 
kles and Acheloos, in the presence of Deianeira : Herakles in the lion-skin 
swings his club against a bearded, man-faced bull, which seems to fall for- 
ward ; Deianeira stands with both arms raised, near Acheloos. Illustrated 
in King's Antique Gems, n, pi. 34, fig. 3 ; is a most interesting example of 
archaic gem-engraving ; originally in the form of a scarab. (2) Onyx 
cameo, representing a bust of Caracalla ; found near Verona. (3) Sard 
representing Aphrodite seated on a rock ; found in Greece : a good exam- 
ple of the third cent. b. c. (4) Banded onyx, intaglio ; Hercules seated, 
holding lyre and club ; inscribed AAMCON : from Italy. (5) Sard intag- 
lio : Cupid running, armed with helmet, sword, and shield. (6) Onyx 
cameo: girl laying offering on altar. (7) Agate scaraboid: bull. (8) 
Plasma scarab : Isis and Horus in a field of flowers, conventionally ar- 
ranged around them ; from Chiusi : fr. Hamilton Grey Coll. (9) Sard in- 
taglio with Gnostic design ; a vase between two branches encircled by a 
serpent, and the inscription A B PA EA EA PI : rev. TEBEP|ZAHA: found 
in Cyprus. (10) Lenticular engraved gem ; hippocamp : from Greek is- 
lands. (11) Ditto; cuttlefish: Melos. (12) Sard intaglio : head of a Mae- 
nad ; good Graeco-Roman work : from Athens. (13) An Island-gem, with 
figure of a goat and two branches ; Kalymna. (14) Two archaic steatite 
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gems ; the one in form of a pyramid, the other engraved with a horseman : 
from Athens. (15) Onyx intaglio, fragmentary but of the finest period; 
a youthful head wearing an ivy wreath. (16) Twenty-six intaglios, includ- 
ing some interesting subjects, such as Cupid binding Psyche, the Ephesian 
Artemis, the Knidian Aphrodite with Eros. (14) Fourteen intaglios, twelve 
of which are inscribed. (15) Intaglios from Syria, Ephesos, Amisos ; scarabs 
from Tharros in Sardinia. (16) A series found at Mari, between Larnaka 
and Limassol, in Cyprus, including a sard scarab with running winged female 
figure, a banded agate scarab with lion killing a deer, a haematite cylin- 
der, etc. 

iv. Paintings. The most important acquisition in any department is 
that of an almost unique series of slabs of terracotta covered with paintings 
which originally decorated the walls of an early Etruscan tomb. They 
were found at Cervetri= Caere in 1874 and described by Sig. Brizio in the 
Bull. deU'Inst., 1874, p. 128. In size they average 3 ft. 1 in. to 3 ft. 4 in. 
high by 1 ft. 10 in. wide. They are attributed to the local art of the 
seventh century b. c. A similar series is in the Louvre, published in Mon- 
Ined., vi, pi. 30. Three of the slabs, containing human figures, seem to 
form a consecutive series, divided horizontally into three bands by pairs of 
black lines, the middle and broader band being occupied by a procession 
of figures. The two remaining slabs are each occupied by a seated winged 
sphinx. Mr. Cecil Smith remarks : " These paintings will throw valuable 
light on the question of the relation of the early art of Caere to that of 
Asia Minor. The idea of facing walls with decorated slabs of terracotta 
was distinctly of Mesopotamian origin, as also is the type of features pre- 
valent in these slabs and the curious form of boots which most of the fig- 
ures wear. The confronted sphinxes are paralleled in monuments of Asia 
Minor ; it would seem in short that the Caere painters took up Asiatic art 
very much at the same stage as it was when the Melian vase-painters de- 
veloped their peculiar art from this source ; and in some points the resem- 
blance between the Melian and Caere paintings is striking." (2) wooden 
picture-frame containing a portrait-head painted on a wooden panel in 
encaustic; from Mr. Petrie's excavations in the Fayum. — Class. Rev. 

Agate scarab with figure of Athena. — The Museum has recently acquired 
a fine seal of banded agate in the form of a scarab set in gold, with a silver 
hoop fitting it for a ring. It is a very choice specimen, and was found in 
Cyprus. Its date is c. 520 b. c. It represents, nearly in profile and at 
full length, with the characteristic disproportions of the period to which it 
belongs, Athena, clad in semi-transparent robes, both wings of an extremely 
early type being extended behind the figure. The goddess, who holds a 
spear, wears a helmet with a prodigious crest. Apart from its technical 
merits, the extreme historical interest of this relic will be manifest to stu- 
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dents of Euripides who remember that the turning-point of the plot of the 
Ion is concerned with the blood of the slain Gorgon. Over the shoulder 
of the goddess the head of Medusa is seen dropping blood, clots of which 
fall from it behind the figure and close to her feet. This is supposed to be 
the only known representation of the subject. — Athenceum, Nov. 23. 

Bronze Hydria from Chalice. — The British Museum has acquired a fine 
piece of art in the fragments of a bronze vase. These fragments are most 
of the parts of a large hydria, and among them is a fluted handle of a type 
familiar to us in other instances also from Chalke. The lip of the vessel 
is a ring of bronze moulded and chased with an elegant leaf-pattern of 
great delicacy. At the lower end of the handle is a sort of stiffening 
plaque of chased bronze, designed to give strength. It contains, in bold 
relief, whole-length figures of the marriage of Dionysos and Ariadne, who 
are standing side by side facing us, with an altar between them on which 
she partly leans, partly sits, while the god leans his left hand upon the 
altar and holds in his right hand a cornucopia overflowing with grapes. 
"With her right hand on the shoulder of Dionysos, Ariadne draws away 
the bridal veil which falls from her filleted brows, and turns to look 
ardently on him. The wreath on her head is beautifully finished. Below 
the semi-diaphanous tissue which covers, but does not hide, her exquisitely 
modelled form, a chiton envelops the lower limbs and leaves uncovered 
only a portion of each sandalled foot. Her tresses descend over the shoul- 
ders, and float behind the head in the breeze which presses her garments 
close to her body. The mantle of Dionysos has slipped from his throat, 
leaving one of its corners to lap over his left shoulder, and all the rest of 
his body nude. He turns a radiant face towards his bride. The consum- 
mate charm of this work is seen in the ardent expression of the faces and 
the nobility of the features. Admirable skill has been shown in the model- 
ling of the nude and of the draperies. The group is worthy to be ranked 
with those famous reliefs of Greeks conquering Amazons, found near the 
river Siris in Lucania, now in the same case at the British Museum. — 
Athenceum, Dec. 7. 

South Kensington Museum. — Embroidered Cope of xiv century. — 
Among the recent additions to the collections of the museum, is an em- 
broidered cope, English work of the beginning of the xiv cent., represent- 
ing the genealogy of Jesus. At the foot is depicted Jesse lying asleep ; from 
his side springs a tree, the main stems of which encircle figures of David, 
Solomon, the Virgin and the Divine Child, and branches from these stems 
spread over the entire vestment, encircling jother figures with their foliage. 
— Athenceum, Oct. 26. 

Lectures at University College. — Professor R. S. Poole's course 
of lectures during the coming term will be devoted to British and English 
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archaeology ; and each lecture will be followed by a demonstration on the 
following day in the galleries of the British Museum. The professor him- 
self will deliver the inaugural lecture of the course on January 15 ; and, 
later on, a lecture on The Place of Coins in the History of Britain. At his 
invitation, the following subjects will be treated by specialists: Iberic, 
Celtic, Roman, English, and Danish Britain, in three lectures by Professor 
B. Dawkins ; The Mediaeval House, by Professor E. Smith, illustrated by 
a visit to Mrs. Pullan's house in Melbury-road ; Illuminated Manuscripts, 
by Mr. T. Matesdorf ; The Monastery in Mediaeval England, two lectures 
by Mr. M. Hewlett. The lectures are open to the public without payment 
or ticket ; for the demonstrations a fee of one guinea is charged. Professor 
Poole hopes also to give another course of twelve lessons on Classical Art, 
Vases, Sculpture, and Coins at the British Museum and the Museum of 
Casts, South Kensington. 

Lectures on Athens. — In connection with the Chelsea centre of the 
London University Extension Society, Miss Jane Harrison will deliver a 
course of ten lectures on Athens, its Mythology and Art, illustrated with 
lantern photographs. The first lecture of the course, to which admission 
is free, will be given at the Chelsea town-hall on January 24. A collection 
of photographs of Greek sculpture and painting, and a number of books 
dealing with the subject, have been placed for consultation in the Chelsea 
free library ; and it is proposed that visits shall be paid both to the Brit- 
ish Museum and to the gallery of casts at South Kensington. — Academy, 
Jan. 11, 18, 1890. 

Oxford. — The Ashmolean has just received a second donation from Mr. 
Drury Fortnum. This consists mainly of Egyptian and Kenaissance spe- 
cimens ; but it includes a fine Greek amphora of the Nolan type, with 
red figures which may represent the parting of Hektor and Andromache. 
Another valuable gift has recently been made by Mr. Martyn Kennard, 
consisting of part of Mr. Flinders Petrie's spoils from the Fayum. Among 
them is the mummy-case of An Turshe, the leader of a mysterious race of 
foreigners ; and the contents of a tomb of the xviii dynasty (1400-1200 
B. a), in which Egyptian relics are associated with Mykenaian pottery. — 
Academy, Nov. 30. 

Toftree8 (Norfolk). — Anglo- Celtic Font. — At the Dec. 5 meeting of the 
Arch. Institute (London), Mr. J. E. Bale communicated a paper on the 
ancient font in Toftrees church. The font is square in plan ; the bowl is 
supported by five short columns, the centre one containing the drain-pipe. 
The panels of the bowl are all elaborately carved with different designs. 
At three of the upper corners are sculptured lamb-heads, and at the fourth 
the head of a wolf in sheep's clothing. Mr. Bale contends that the Anglo- 
Celtic identity of the work is obvious. — Athenomm, Dec. 14. 
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AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

Arch.s:ological Institute of America. — It is with pleasure that we 
announce a great increase in the membership of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute, especially through the establishment of branch societies in the West. 
That in Chicago already numbers nearly one hundred and forty members. 
The total increase will probably exceed two hundred and fifty. Up to the 
present, the membership has not reached five hundred, so that the efficiency 
of the Institute will be largely increased. This result is due to the efforts 
of Mr.Wm. C. Lawton, lately appointed agent of the Institute. 

Cambridge (Mass.). — A Shemitic museum at Harvard. — Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff of New York has recently given $10,000 to Harvard University to 
be expended, at the discretion of the heads of its Shemitic department, in 
the formation of a Shemitic museum. The gift was conditioned on the 
University finding a location for the future collection ; this was secured by 
the offer of the trustees of the Peabody museum to lend one story of the new 
wing of the museum building. The proposed museum is intended to illus- 
trate the history, culture, arts, and manufactures, not only of the Hebrews 
but of the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Arabians, Syrians, Phoenician's, 
and cognate nations. The amount of the gift, unless supplemented by fur- 
ther contributions, will hardly allow the purchase of original monuments, 
except coins and perhaps manuscripts. It is therefore proposed to begin 
with a collection of casts from monuments in the principal museums of 
Europe. 

New York. — Exhibition of 'Greek Art. — It is proposed to have an exhibi- 
tion of works of Greek art in New York, during January, under the aus- 
pices and at the rooms of the Union League Club. The exhibition will 
consist mainly of painted vases, terracottas, and bronzes, contributed for the 
occasion by private collectors. 

Princeton. — The Art Museum and the Teaching ofArehceology. — During 
the spring the central part of the museum building, recently constructed, 
will be opened. It will contain, at first, the magnificent historical collec- 
tion of pottery and porcelain donated by Mr.Wm. C. Prime, which includes 
several thousand pieces illustrating almost every period from Egypt and 
Asia down to the present day. It will also receive an interesting collec- 
tion of pottery from the necropolis of Ci vita Castellana=Falerii, illustrat- 
ing the development of the ceramic art and other industries in the Falis- 
can region from the seventh century b. c. to the Roman period. 

The number of courses of instruction have been largely increased this 
year, in order to give a complete Introductory course, from Egypt to the 
Eenaissance, and special advanced courses in each important period. 
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Washington.— Archaeology at the Catholic University. — The chair of Bib- 
lical Archaeology at the new Catholic university is occupied by Dr. Hyver- 
nat, who has already distinguished himself in Oriental studies. He has re- 
cently returned from a mission to Armenia and upper Mesopotamia on behalf 
of the French Government. He expects to establish at the university the 
nucleus of an Oriental Museum ; it already includes manuscripts, Assy- 
rian and Babylonian seals, cylinders, barrel-cylinders, tablets, bronzes, etc. 

A. L. Fbothingham, Je. 



